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WARMING G4 VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
TOLEDO, O. 


—~%= ASSOCIATE OFFICES AND OWNERS OF SMEAD’S PATENTS. =~ 


ISAAC D. SMEAD & CO., Toledo and Kansas City. 

SMEAD, WILLS & CO., Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

THE SMEAD WARMING AND VENTILATING CO., Chicago and St. Paul. 
SMEAD WARMING AND VENTILATING CO., Boston and Denver. 
SMEAD WARMING AND VENTILATING CO., South, Anniston and Dallas. 
T. C. NORTHCOTT, Elmira, N. Y. 

H. I. GREGORY, Washington, D. C€. 


THE BLACKMAN VENTILATING CO., Ltd., London, England. 


Correspondence Solicited. Send for our 125-page Catalogue on ‘Warming, Ventilation, Dry Closet and 


Cremation System.”’ 






























New Yaleand Oxford Automatic 
Best school desks in the market. If you have 
ever used Haynes’ Veneer Black Board you will 
nee no other. Stock 
sizes from 3 x 3 feet op 
to 10x4 feet. Shipped 
all ready to fasten to 
wall. Weighs only one 
fifth weight of slate 
stone. Protected from 
damp walls by air 
chamber. Send for | 


“<a ee 





eatalogue and discounts. 
American Desk & Seating Co., 
270-272 WABASH AVE., 








“‘The Practical Automatic”’ 


The only improved Non Crast School Desk on | 
the market. Has the latest and best improve- 
Ments. Get our prices before you purchase. 


Haney School Furniture Co., 
Grand Kapids, Mich. 
Inventors and Sole Owners cf the Automatic 
Seat Fold. 





A NEW FEATURE IN 
ONILVIS 100H9S 





IS THE 


xr Cor f’’ 
AUTOMATIC SCHOOL SEAT. 


It combines strength, beauty and conveni- 
ence, with good workmanship, and is conceded 
by all to be the best desk on the market. DO 
NOT PURCHASE WIVHOUT SEEKING A| 
SAMPLE. Weare also large dealers iz school 
eupplies, opera chairs and church furnitare, 
Send for catalogue and prices to the 


Manitowoc Manufacturing Co., 
MANITOWOC, WIS. 


POPPERT’S PATENT 


Sliding Blinds, 


The advantages of my sys- 
tem over all others are easi- 
ly et 
> A Blind balanced iby 
weights can be operated by 
a small child My system 
does away with all broken 
or weak springs entirely and 
leaves no chance of getting 
out of order, It works as 
well on an &-ft. wide blind 
as On a very harrow one. 


Send for catalogue. 


GEO. POPPERT, 420 Poplar St., Milwaukee. 


YOU CAN MAKE S4 


PER DAY handling the fastest seiling 


household article on record, 


OVER A MILLION SOLD IN PHILADELPHIA. 


No matter where vou reside, evervbody needs it. 








Write toalay, enclosing stamp, and we will mail you 
FREE SAMPL EK and full particulars, which will 
enable you to commence work at once, Address, 
W.H, WILLIAMSON, 44 N. 4th St., Philada., Pa, 





’, 

“ ‘Lord 8 Prayer. Souvenir, 
TS a beautiful present for Sunday 
Schools, Scholar’s Rewards,Charms, 

A Littie Coin of pure aluminum, 

We send one tor 10 cents; three for 25 

cents; or one dozen for 75 cents, They 

arealmost FREE 





9 
C. G. Monroe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE, AMERICAN 


The “Gorton’ Boiler. 


For the Steam or Hot Water Heating of 


COLLEGES, SCHOOLS AND Sif t\i 


tee 
we 


Economical in Fuel! Automatic! Self-Feeding! 
2” A STEEL, SECTIONAL, TUBULAR BOILER, “GX 


Correspondence solicited from Architects and those inter- 
ested in Heating Large or Small Buildings. 


Our New Book on Modern House Heating free on application. 


CGORTON & LIDCERWOOD Co., 


96 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK. 
34-36 W. Monroe St . Chicago. 


Boston. 


197- 203 Congress Bt., 






a Economical — 


These 


Address HERENDEEN MFG. CO., 


Substantial — 


56 STYLES AND SIZES—BURNS HARD OR SOFT T COAL. 





SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. 





=: FURMAN BOILERS 


Safe: 





3oilers have a high reputation for Staunchness, Durability 
and Safety, and are GREAT COAL SAVERS. 
Maximum Veloc ity only obtained by VERTICAL WATER CIRCULATION. 
Send for new 150-page book giving full particulars and a great 
deal of valuable information on modern Heating and Ventilation, 
with plans and tables for correct hot-water work. 


8 Broad St., 


Minimum Friction and 


Mailed free. | 
CENEVA, N. Y. 


THE GOLD BOILER 





Heating of 


and 


HOSPITALS. 


The Ventilation of Buildings 


a specialty. 


COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, 


Efficiency in Heating and 


We particularly solicit the attention of Educational Boards. 

© ¢ ONG NTF Er : ON 76 
454 EAST WATER ST., 
MILWAUKEE. 


City Hall Square. 





HEKTOGRAPH PROCESS 
OF COPYING. 


WRITE WITH ANY 
PEN ON ANY PAPER 


THE 


aK Say 


. WSO 
\ ES wey G Z 


minutes, 


istence. 





Chicago, hicago, Ill, ., and 66 De vonshire St., 









offer ever made before 
in your home before paying. 


HEKTOGRAPH 
4needed by teacher or 
superintendent who finds it necessary to 
have a number of copies of examination 
papers, exercises or notices of any kind. 

From one original written with Hek- 
tograph Ink, you can by the aid of this 
simple apparatus take 100 copies in ten 
a great deal of time 


every 


suving 


gq and labor. 

For a busy teacher or superintendent 
this is almost invaluable. 
f simplest, cheapest and best process for 
duplicating writings or drawings in ex- 
Any boy can work it. 


for circular. 


HEKTOGRAPH MFG. CO., 82 & 84 CHURCH ST.,N. Y. 


Also 101 Lake St., 


Boston, Mass. 


GREAT OFFER! 


PIANOS! + $35. 4 ORGANS] 


Direct from. the om at Manufacturer’s Prices. 
vi man his own agent, 
rite for particulars, Address 


tHe T. Swoger & Son Pianos & Organs La 
BEAVER FALLS, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Seon Rev. James H. Potts, D. D., editor of Michigan Christian Advocate, Detroit, Mich: ‘To say 
we are delighted with the Piano does not express the fact. We are jubilant. If all your instruments 
are as fine in appearance and pleasing in tone as this one, your patrons will rise by the hundred.” 


is 


No such fed 
Examine 


_For Steam or Hot Water 


Ventilation guaranteed. 


y IMPORTANT! 


something 


It is 


school 


the 


Send 





FACTORY AT 
GRANDVIEW, PA. 


83 miles west of 
sa ie 


$35 








P.O., 
Beaver 


Falls,Pa. 








haustion 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


A wasilieaiedl, sensedy, of the 
‘highest value in mental and 
nervous exhaustion. 

| Over-worked men and]women, 
the nervous, weak and debilitated. 
wil! find in the Acid Phosphate a 
most agreeable, grateful and 
harmless stimulant, giving re. 
newed strength and vigor to the 
entire system. 


Dr. Epwin F. Vose, Portland, Me. 
says: “i have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaus- 
ition, with gratifying results. I have 
prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


PROVIDENCE, R. | 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations 


CAUTION:— Be sure the word ‘‘Horsford’s” is 
rinted on the label. All others are spurious. 
ever sold in bulk. 


COPPER, STEEL OR TIN. 
SPANISH TILE 


Patent applied for, 
MERCHANT & CO. 
Sole Manufacturers. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 

NEW YORK. LONDON. 





OUR SPECIALTY. 


chool Blinds. 


Recommended by the Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C., i 
“Sanitary Conditions of School- 
houses.” Circular of Information 
No. 3, 1891. 


There is no system of blinds or shades 
made by which the light and ventilation 
in a school room can be so thoroughly 
and completely controlled, while the 
workmanship and durability is unsar 
passed. 

We have placed our blinds in over 500 
schools and colleges in the United States 
in the past five years, and tens of thoa- 
sands are in usein all classes of buildings. 

Our large 64-page catalogue sent free to 
all School Boards on application. 
Address, 


VENETIAN BLIND C0O., 
BURLINGTON, YT. 
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IN FORM DRAWING AND COLOR. 


“If we now consider the Prang Course as a whole,’ and | 
compare it with corresponding methods provided for teach- 


in Kindergartens 


Manufactured under the personal super- 
| vision of Mr. Prang. 


Send for samples. 


The ing drawing in elementary schools in Europe, the superiority 
of the Prang Course cannot escape us. It is, in fact. a step 
Prang in practical pedagogics surpassing anything that has been 
; done in this direction in Europe. Unity, previously want- 
' ing. has been given to the study of drawing, and the fanda- 
Course mental prinviples of constructive, pictorial and decorati ve 
drawing has been presented in their true relations.” — From 
has a Pedagogium, Leipzig, April, 1889. 
much Over 150 Western towns and cities, enrolling nearly 
a n. ,000 pupils in ~ paeee schools, have adopted the Prang 
ider ] rawing during the Jast two years. 
P | Circulars describing the Text-Books and Models provid. | | 
adoption | ed for carrying out the work of 
nth | PRANCG’S PRIMARY COURSE, 
oda PRANG’S SHORTER COURSE," 
best PRANG’S COMPLETE COURSE, 
schouls will be sent on application. 
of the PRANG’S DRAWING PENCILS, 
seis | PRANCG’S BLANK DRAWING BOOKS, 
county | PRANG'S PRACTICE DRAWING PAPER, 
than | PRANG’S NON-POISONOUS WATER COLORS. 
all the | PRANG’S STANDARD COLORED PAPERS 
other | for teaching color in the lower grades of public schools and 


Send for Circulars describing plan of Circuit Instruction and Supervision 


in Form, Drawing and Color in Public Schools. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. 


Prang Course of Instruetion 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


Wm. S. Mack, Western Manager. 


151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





“The Library of American Literatures 


it a pay you to find out by writing toC. L.WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. I 





TEACHERS’ WORLD 


A Journal of Methods, Aids-and Devices. 


Monthly. Ten numbers. 
Illustrated. 
This bright, practical journal is filled to 
& —; <the brim with helpful suggestions and zsadle 
# school-room material. Established only two 
FB years, yet has a circulation of 25,000 copies, 
W and is rapidly growing. Why? "Because the 
above lines describe it exactly, and teachers 
like it and commend it to their friends, 
Send a posial card request for a 


Systems 





of Price 75cts. a year. 


‘ Large Quarto. 
Drawing ge Q 
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indorse- | FREE SAMPLE COPY. 
ment | Address BEMIS PUB. CO., Al 
| 13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW York. @ 
of the | j : 
| Mention this paper when you write. 
leading | See eae oor oe oeoe5e5 
educators, | - 
Bast (\| SCHOOL BOARDS.: 
| WE MAKE NO CHARGE. — We have 
and been seiecting and placing teachers for years—never 
so much as now -and invite correspondence from 
West School Boards needing teachers and teachers worthy 


of progression. 
We have a Bureau in each state and all co-oper- 
ating, constitute 


; SES MOINES 
The National League of State Teachers’ Bureaus. 
Write or telegraph for teachers. 


—_ Kr ome SAN) 
Za, aan 
FRANK E. PLUMMER, Des MOINES, IA. 


Larersesere Up 
A GOOD RECORD. 


"lax VER SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT of those Registered in the EDUCA- 











ABBIE G. ELA, 


LESSONS IN BOTANY AND ANALYSIS OF PLANTS. | 


An examination of this work will prove 
book on the subject in the trade. 
enthusiasm on the subject. 
plants. It gives the pronunciation of technical terms. 
test questions in connection with each subject. 
familar with all the plants in the neighborhood. 
Key, which is quite complete for all amateur work. 
trated, and beautifully and substantially bound. 


307 & 309 Wabash Ave., 





Primer OF Pevacoar, By Prof. D. Put- Day, Arbor Day, Thanksgiving, 

tam, teacher of Pedagogy in the Michigan Day, Fourth of July, 

tate Normal School. € loth, 108 pp. etc. 132 pages of well arr: ang red exercises for 
Manuat OF OrtrHOGRAPHY, By H. R. — schools. 

Pattengill. Complete, convenient, up to date. Civit Gov’? oF THE U. 

linen, morocco finish. Hewitt. Cloth. 


Specia Day Exercises. By Ul. R. ject published, 
Pattenvill. Memorial Day, Flag Day, Mother’s | and patriotic. 

Send five 5-cent stamps for any one of the above, 
does not prove satisfi factory. Address, Address, ,H. R. .. Pattengill, 


It gives valuable 
It leads the class to become | 

It contains a plain, simple , 
It is artistically illus- 
By mail, $1.00. 


GEO. SHERWOOD e€& CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Four 25D-Ct. Books! 


| 
Franklin, Whittier, ete. | 


The neatest Som on the - 
ores h, logical, interesting 
Send for a copy. 
and money will be refunded if the book 
Lansing, Mich, 


secured satisfactory positions through the aid of this agency. Those 

| Wee had never taught now have good positions, while those who have had ex- 
perience are now engaged at largely increased salaries. 

We challenge any agency in the country to produce a better record. Offi- 

| cers apply to us for teachers. We have more calls for teachers than we can 

i fill. We want more first-class teachers; there is always room at the top. It 


\U) TIONAL GAZETTE TEACHERS’ BUREAU during the last year have 


that it is the most interesting pays to be registered in this agency 
lt leads to careful observation. 


It encourages investigation of the uses of ‘and best qualified teachers, those wide awake and progressive in their pro- 


It creates | Remember, we have no use for poor teachers—we wish only the strongest 


fession. Address, EDUCATIONAL GAZETTE CQO., Rochester, N. Y. 





Penmanship 


By W. 


\\\N RF Po a a 





BAR-LOCK ‘wer 


gap Writing Always in Sight. 





A 


8 


STODDARD & DANIELS, 
CHICAGO, /LL. 


arts of the world. You leok before you buy. 


200 LA SALLE STREET: 
‘atalozues showing newest styles 


prices forca bh. Organs $32 and nowards, 


H.W. ALLEGER. 'ock lux 36, WASHINGTON, 











WRITER! 


Permanent Alignment.-@a@ 


Type Cleaned in5 Seconds. 


“+ 


Most Powerful Manifolder. 


A 


Speed, Durability. 


PIANOS AND ORCANS 


sent on free test 
and trial to all 
Large lLilustrated 
ot Pianos and Orvans, with very low 
Pianos #185 and upwards, 


NEW JERSEY. 





B 


& 


A 








The work turned out at the 
Reliable Printing House of A. Houtkamp & Son, Milwaukee. 


ALL OVER the country! What? 


IT GOE 





School Books made in this country. 


in parts, or sections, by subjects. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL} 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 





HE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY is issuing a complete descriptive | 


catalogue of its publications, including a large proportion of the leading | 


For convenience this catalogue is issued | 


School people desiring a description of the 


leading text-books in any branch or subject, can write us for our descriptive 


section on that subject, and 


as follows: 


Bs 


Reading— 


including regular series of Readers. 


2.* Supplementary Reading— 


thousand volumes, is also offered, and is a valuable 
literature of the present time. 


during the year. 


including General Reading, Geo- 
graphical Readers, Historical Read- 
ers, and Natural History Readers. 


Arithmetics— 
including Text-Books, Arithmetical 
Leaflets, Tablets, etc. 


Higher Mathematics— 
including Algebra, Calculus, Conic 
Sections, Determinants, Geometry, 
Logarithms, Mensuration, Naviga- 
tion, Surveying, and Trigonometry. 


Penmanship and Stenography— 
including regular series of Copy- 
books, German Copy - Books and 
Charts, Writing Tablets, Blank Writ- 
ing Books, Writing Charts, Steno- 
graphic Text-Books and Writing 
Books. 


Geography— 
including Political Geography, Phys- 
sical Geography, Atlases, Historical 
Geography, and Map Drawing. 


it will be promptly mailed. 


History— 
including United States, England, 
France, Medisval and Modern, Gen- 
eral, Ancient, Greece, Rome, Myth- 
ology, and Biography. 

Spelling— 
including Spelling and Word Study, 
Spelling, Spelling and Etymology, 
Word-Lists, and Writing Spellers. 

English Language— 
including Language and Grammer 
(Complete Series, Primary Books, 
Advanced Books), Language Books 
for Teachers, Analysis and Parsing, 
Composition and Rhetoric, Punctu- 
ation, Composition Blanks, English 
Grammar for Germans, Literature, 
Logic, and Dictionaries. 


. Drawing. 
. Music. 
-. Book-keeping and Book-keeping 


Blanks. 


. Ancient Language— 


including Greek (Grammars, Meth- 
ods, Readers, and Texts), Latin 
(Grammars, Methods, Readers, and 
Texts), and Hebrew. 


A complete “Classified List,” cataloguing titles 


Sections are now ready 


. Modern Language— 
including French (Grammars, Meth. 
ods, and Texts), German (Readers, 
Grammars, Methods, and Texts) 
Italian, and Spanish. 


». Science— 


including Astronomy, Biology, Bot- 
any, Chemistry, General Science, Ge- 
ology, Manual Training, Natural 
History, Natural Philosophy, Phys- 
ics, Physiology, and Zoology. 
. Botany— 

including Text-Books, Plant Records 
and Microscopes. 


. Philosophy, Psychology, and Ethics. 
. Civies and Economics. 


. Pedagogy, School Registers, Records, 
_and Teachers’ Aids. 

. Elocution. 

. Charts and Maps— 
including Reading, Historical, Geo- 


graphical, Botanical, Physiological, 
and Writing Charts, and Wall Maps. 


and prices of over two 


index to the school-book 


Many new books have been added to the list 


Correspondence from teachers, school officers, and all others 


interested in school books is invited, and will receive prompt attention. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: 


So6c-Sos BrRoaDWAY. 


P>PUBLISHERS,<S& 


CINCINNATI: 


IST WALNUT STREET. 


CHICAGO: 


2S8S-260 WasasH Ave: 





THE AMERICA 


AN 


{School Hoard Sourna 


Devoted to School Boards, School Officials, Teachers, and Parents. 


—__ 


Vou. IV. 


WILL ELECT SCHOOL COUNCIL BY THE 
CITY AT Anas. 


The following is the gist of the school law recently 
passed by the Ohio Legislature govering the city 
of Cleveland. 

The board of education is to consist of a school 
council and a school director. The school council 
is composed of seven members to be elected by the 
qualified electers of the city, the term of 
office to be two years. The council will 
organize annually, by choosing one of its 
members president, anda clerk, not a mem- 
ber, who is to receive a salary fixed by 
the council not to exceed $2000.00 a year. 

Every legislative act of the council is to 
be by resolution. Every resolution involv- 
ing money or the approval of a contract, or 
a transfer of property, or a change or adop- 
tion of text-books must be signed by the 
director, or passed by a four-fifth’s vote of 
the council over the director’s veto. 

The director is elected bi-ennially, and 
receives an annual salary of $5,000. He is 
required to give a $25,000 bond for the 
faithful performance of his duties. 

A vacancy in the office of school director 

is filled by appointment by the council. 
The school director, subject to the approval 
of the council, appoints a superintendent of 
instruction, who remains in office ‘during 
good behavior, subject to removal by the 
school director. 

The superintendent has the sole power 
to appoint and discharge teachers 

The city auditor is auditor of the board 
of education. If the auditor draw a war- 
rant for any claim contrary to law, he and 
his sureties are liable for the same. 

Any member of the school council, or the 
school director, may be impeached for mal- 
feasance in office by a proceeding of the 
probate court, upon complaint of five elec- 
tors, and judgment rendered as provided 
for impeachment of other municipal officers. 

When the school counciljdecides to build 
or make improvements upon school build- 
ings, exceeding $15,000, the school director 
must advertise for bids in the leading 
papers, once a week for four weeks. Each 
bid must be accompanied by a guarantee 
of some disinterested person, that the performance 
of the director will be properly secured. None but 
the lowest responsible bid shall be accepted. But 
the school director may reject all the bids or ac- 
cept any bid for both report and materials which 
le the lowest in the aggregate. When two or more 
bids are equal, each may be accepted, but in no case 
shall the work be devided. 


RECENT SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 


The Workman bill passed by the Ohio legislature 
Provides for doing away with the sub-district school 
boards and having a single board for theentire town- 
ship, composed of one member for each district. 





NEW YORK, APRIL, 1892. 


The Boxwell bill, Ohio, contemplates graduation 
from the country schools and a uniform course of 
study. 

Mr. Gaumer’s bill, Ohio, prescribes the qualifica- 
tions necessary for a teacher’s certificate. The bill 
requires that teachers possess an adequate know- 
ledge of ‘current topics’ or ‘topics of the time.’ 


Mr. Kean, of Carroll, Ohio, is the author of two 


WM. H. LOVE, 
Supt. of Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 


bills relating to state benevolent institutions. He 
proposes to provide for the advanced education of 
the blind by sending all graduates of the blind 
asylum to a higher seat of musical learning, to 
some musical conservatory, the expenses to be paid 
by the state. 


The order provides that the attendants and other 
employes of the state institutions shall be appor- 
tioned to the different counties in the ratio of 
number of inmates from such counties. 

Senator Phillips’ bill, Ohio, authorizes schoo! dir- 
ectors to let unoccupied school buildings for nor- 
mal and private school purposes. 


A bill in the Ohio legislature requires the state 


No. 4. 


school commissioners to furnish teachers examina- 
tion questions for county superintendents. 


Mr. Welsh, Knox, O., has secured the passage of 
his school bill by the house providing that “the 
board or boards of education of any township, dis- 
trict, sub-district or joint sub-district within the 
state of Ohio shall permit children of school age 
residing further than one and a half miles from the 

school where they have a legal residence 
under the schov! laws of Ohio, to attend the 
nearest school; and that the tax paid into 
the district where they have a legal resi- 
dence shall, upon the demand of the 
board of education for the district where 
they attend school, be paid per capita to 
such board by the board where such child- 
ren havea legal residence. The per capita 
in all cases shall be the quotient produced 
by dividing the total amount of money re- 
ceived by any such district, by the number 
of scholars of school age in that district.” 


The Legislative Committee of the State 
Trades Assembly has introduced a bill into 
the Ohio legislature providing for the pur- 
chase by the State of all books used in the 
public schools, which shall be furnished to 
pupils free of cost. 


Senator Endree’s bill passed by the New 
York legislature transfers the power of ap- 
pointing the Superintendent of Education, 
in case of a vacancy from the Common 
Council to the joint action of the Mayor, 
the Comptroller, and the President of the 
Common Council. 


The Hitt—Parker bill, New York, abolishes 
the school board of Albany, and provides 
for the appointment by the mayor of seven 
members whose term of office shall be three 
years. 


The bill before the New Jersey legisla- 
ture provides for the appointment by the 
mayor of Paterson of one school board 
commissioner from each ward, and specifies 
that not more than one half of the members 
shall be of one political faith—in case of an 
odd number of wards the board shall be as 
non-partisan ag possible. 


The bill in the Ohio legislature provides 
that the existing board of education of sec- 
ond class cities shall decide by a majority vote of 
the whole board whether the members of the board 
to be elected thereafter shall be chosen by the city 
at large or by wards, and if by the city at large 
then such board shall consist of six members, as in 
a city district of the second class; and if it be de- 
cided to elect the members of the school board by 
wards, the board shall determine whether there 
shall be one or two members elected from each 
ward. 

A bill has been introduced in the Ohio legislature 
abolishing the school board of Hamilton and cre- 
ating in its place a board of four members, to be 
known as the board of school commissioners to be 
appointed by the mayor. 





9 THE 


TEXT-BOOK PRICES. 


The text-books specified in the Montana school 
law, with the prices thereof, are as follows: 


Ex- 

—_ daetion po tg 

‘a * price. i 

goer Eclectic Firet Reader......... $.20 $.17 $ .10 

= - ‘Second Reader.......  .35 .80 .18 

m e Third Reader......... -50 42 2 

” 7 Fourth Reader....... 60 50 .80 

+ ny Fifth Reader........- 85 .72 45 

Swinton’s Word Book.......-.+..+ +--+ + a = a 

P BOs 4. cacccocccee voce of j B |. 

pa ea 

Barnes’ Klementary Geography......... -75 35 5) 

“ Complete Geography........... 1.35 .80 .60 

“ Short Stady in English, part1.. .35 .30 15 

“ Short Stady in English, part2. .45 40 25 

Harvey’s Kevised English Grammer .... .80 65 40 

Barnes’ Brief History United States.... 1.20 .80 .60 

Barnes’ Primary History, “ Perc ata. aan .60 .30 

Ohild’s Health Primer.........-....-.--. 35 30 15 

Physiology for Young People..........-- 60 AO 30 

Steele’s Hygienic Physiology. ......... 1.20 1.00 65 

Spencerian Copy Books— 

Common School Series..............+. 10 Me. senate 
Sh: rt Course and Tracing.....----..-- 08 .06 

Evlectic Complete Book-keeping........ 65 ees 
“  Book-keeping blanks, per set.. .60 M5 
Lovell’s Graphic Drawing Books......... .15 10 

” Civics for Young People........ .50 40 au 


The prices prescribed by law to be paid for text- 


books, in Minnesota, are as follows: a aia 


exceed: -- price. 


Sc edi pad be v0dé bebe peiccsn sr coeeees cose ec® 15 $ .25 
a ac cb ua ap ve-6eeseoers ow .20 
ac calcgcscbbeeseecccsteseses Oa 45 
es cs 6 ci gic csktacics ones: MOO .90 
EIEN co. cinctlbiceddecscenteesescs «me .60 
Practical Grammar..........0-++. 0. sseseeeeeess 200 1.00 
ee ieccabenevsecsoscoctas Ome 25 
stews pt ess cecccocces OOD 40 
MI IROIND, 55 ccc csecs setesecccsercocces OO 94 
NMG 55 5 cbdccescecsicscssccssescooe OO .80 
Bes GeOwrahhy ......0cccccscccsccesscoscses OO 1.50 
Book of History............ 60 1.50 


Two free text-book bills were before the Minne- 
sota legislature in 1891. 


4 RECENT SCHOOL LAW DECISIONS. 


Removat or Scuoor-House—Insunction.—A re- 
sident and tax-payer of a school-subdistrict, who 
lives only one-half mile from a legally located 
school-house in said subdistrict, and who has child- 
ren of school age to send to school], and whose 
taxes will be materially increased by a removal of 
the school-house two and one-half miles further 
from his residence, has such an individual interest 
in the subject matter, not common with all other 
residents and tax-payers, as given him the right to 
sue to restrain the illegal removal of the school- 
house by residents or by the township school board. 
—Graves v. Jasper School Tp. of Hanson County, 
(S. D.) 

Since a school-house, having been located and 
built in accordance with law, can, under the statute, 
only be removed from that locality upon a vote of 
a majority of the electors of the subdistrict in 
which it is situated, a removal will be enjoined 
without that vote. Graves v. Jasper School Tp. of 
Hanson County, (8. D.) 

CauuinG MEETING FoR ELECTION—WARRANT OF 
Justice.—-Under Gen. Laws c. 87, § 4, providing 
that when the proper officers neglect to call a 
meeting for the election of school officers a justice 
shall call the meeting by issuing a warrant and 
causing it to be properly served, a justice is em- 
powered to act when the proper officers have 
illegally called such meeting.—Pickering v. De 
Rochemont, (N. H.) 

Where the justice on neglect of the proper 
officers calls such meeting, his warrant need not 
recite their neglect.—Pickering v. De Rochemont, 
(N. HL.) 

Under Gen. Laws, ce. 87, § 4, providing that when 
the proper officers neglect to call a meeting for the 
election of school officers a justice shall call the 
meeting by issuing a warrant and causing it to be 
properly served, where a justice on neglect_of the 
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proper officers, calls such meeting, such neglect 
need not be recited in petition in quo warranto to 
discover by what right defendants hold the office of 
the board of education, but may be shown aliunde. 
Pickering v. De Rochemont, (N. H.) 

- Where the justice’s warrant in such case is ad- 
dressed to “the inhabitants of school-district No. 1, 
of N., qualified to vote in district affairs,” and there 
is but one district in N., the warrant is sufficiently 
accurate.— Pickering v. De Rochemont, (N. H.) 


Orricers —Rev. St. § 703, relating to school-dis- 
tricts, provides that counties having more than 
15,000 inhabitants, “according to the census last 
preced ng,” shall be divided into districts, etc.; and 
section 704 fixes the salary of the county superin- 
tendent of schools in districts of more than five and 
less than ten thousand inhabitants. Held, that both 
sections should be construed together, and that by 
“inhabitants,” in the latter section, is meant in- 
habitants according to the last census.—Geraghty 
v. Ashland County ( Wis.) 

Gen. Laws, c. 87, § 18, directing how the term 
of office of the members of boards of education is 
to be determined, is directory merely.— Pickering 
v. De Rochemont, (N. H. 

School boards are not agents of the districts. 
but their trustees.—Wheeler v. Alton School-Dist., 
(N. H.) 

Conrracts.—In an action on contract, the com- 
plaint showed that plaintiff made a contract with 
the members of defendant school-district’s board of 
directors for the sale of a certain book published 
by plaintiff for a price named, shipment to be 
made to the president of the board; that “the mem- 
bers of the board” agreed to pay for the same by an 
order on the treasurer of the township, that after- 
wards, at a regular meeting of the board, a vote 
was passed to ratify the purchase; that, at the reg- 
ular annual meeting of the electors of the township, 
the board were authorized to place a copy of the 
book in each of the subdistricts in the township; 
that afterwards, at a regular called meeting of the 
board a resolution was adopted repealing the ratifi- 
cation of the contract; that the books were shipped 
and were yet in the express office, awaiting the ac- 
ceptance of defendant. Held, that the contract 
alleged did not purport to be a contract of, or 
binding on, defendant, or that the alleged purchase 
was made for the use of the defendant, or pursusnt 
to its authority or order.—Western Publishing 
House v. District Tp. of Rock, (Iowa.) 

Where the contract declared on 1s the contract of 
certain school directors personally, and not of the 
district, the latter could not ratify it, as a ratifica- 
tion would create a contract other than the. one 
declared on.—Western Publishing House v. Dis- 
trict Tp of Rock, (Iowa.) 

Plaintiff was a member of defendant district’s 
school board, and as such hired a teacher, paid her 
for teaching defendant’s school and boarded her 
during the term. Plaintiff was not treasurer, and 
had no funds in his hands belonging to defendant. 
Held, in an action to recover such payment, and 
for the value of the board, that plaintiff could con- 
tract only on the credit of the school money of the 
the district, and not on the credit of the district 
itself.—Wheeler v. Alton School District, (N. H.) 


Bonps—Vore AvurTsorizinG Issur.—Under Laws 
1864, c. 555, which provides that an issue of school 
bonds must be authorized by vote of “a majority of 
all the inhabitants of any school-districts entitled 
to vote, to be ascertained by taking and recording 
the ayes and noes of such inhabitants attending 
at any school-district meeting,” a vote in favor 
of bonds by the majority of those voting is suffic- 
ient to authorize the issue of bonds, though such 
majority is less than half of the voters actually 
present at the meeting. Parker, J., dissenting. 6 
N. Y 5. 212, affirmed.—Swith v. Proctor, (N. Y. App.) 


Taxation.—Where the boundaries of a city of 
10,000 inhabitants, which, under Act March 26, 1890, 
constitutes one school-district, are enlarged, the 
school board and funds of the district as enlarged 


are charged with the maintenance of the schools jp 
the whole district; and under section 30, providing 
that the school board at its meeting next preceding 


_ the annual tax levy shall fix the amount required 


for school purposes, which the county commission. 
ers shall levy and collect, the funds for the school 
must be raised from the whole district by equal 
taxation, regardless of when the assessment period 
commenced, or the boundaries of the district at 
such time, or when the money will be expended; 
and mandamus will issue to compel the levy.—City 
of Seattle School-Dist. No. 1 v. Board County 
Com'rs King County, (Wash.) 


Section 53 requires the commissioners to-furnieh 
the assessor a map of the county, showing the 
school-district boundaries. Held that, where the 
map was not corrected after the annexation, and 
the assessor’s report or list was therefore incorrect, 
the auditor, from the data of the list, ehould make 
the necessary corrections assessing persopalty at 
the residence of the tax-payer, unless some excep. 
tional statutory rule applied—City of Seattle 
School Dist. No. 1 v. Board County Com’rs King 
County, (Wash.) 


PowER To APPROPRIATE Monry.—The charter of 
Long Island City provides that a sum equal to the 
estimate of the board of education, not exceeding 
three-fourths of 1 per cent. on the valuation of tax- 
able property, shall be appcrtioned for school pur. 
poses, and paid by the city treasurer on drafts 
drawn by the board, (Laws 1871, c. 461, tit. 9, c. 2,§ 
9,) and also provides for the erection of new school- 
houses, the expense to be paid out of the revenues 
raised pursuant to the charter, (sections 13, 14) 
An apportionment to the full amount was made, 
and subsequently, the common council appropria- 
ted $50,000 for work in certain school-houses and 
the board drew warrants for such work against the 
appropriation. Held, that it was a duty of the 
city treasurer to pay such warrants out of moneys 
of the board in his hands until the aggregate of the 
drafts on the fund should reach the amount of 
such limitation.—Pierce, Butler & Pierce Manuf'g 
Co. v. Bleckwenn, (Sup.) 


Laws 1887, c 519, as amended by Laws 18%, . 
300, authorizing Long Island City to issue bonds 
for the erection of school-houses, etc., does net lim- 
it the power of the board of education or common 
council, under the provisions of the city charter 
authorizing them to appropriate moneys for the 
erection and furnishing of school-houses, (Laws 
1871, c. 461, tit. 9, c. 2, p. 896.) to make an appropti- 
ation for such purpose, where the proceeds of such 
bonds are insufficient.— Pierce, Butler & Pierce 
Manuf’g Co. v. Bleckwenn, (Sup.) 


Secrarian Scuoois.—The prohibition in the con- 
stitution of the appropriation of any money or other 
property “to uid” any sectarian school applies to all 
appropriations to such schools, whether made a8 @ 
donation or in payment for service rendered the 
State by such school.—Synod of Dakota v. State, 
S. Dak. 


THE BOARD CAN’T DICTATE. 


Supt. Gault and the School Board of Tacoma dis- 
agree on the state text-book question. The Board 
ordered that part of his report relating to text-book 
eliminated, notwithstanding the fact that it is 
printed. 

The directors hold that they were not allowed to 
see the report before it was printed and that they 
have the right to dictate what may and what may 
not enter the annual report. 

Superintendent Gault ho!ds that the board has 
no more right to alter his report before publication 
than it would have before it was written and that 
they cannot act upon a report until it is submitted 
to them. He points to a decision in an Hasterd 
State wherein a school board, in attempting to pre 
vent the publication of a portion of a superinten- 
dent’s report, was compelled by the courts to allow 
it to be printed. 
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POWER OF CITY SCHOOLTZBOARDS. 


WITH REGARD TO SCHOOL SITES AND BUILDINGS, 
IN A NUMBER OF STATES. 


ARKANSAS. 

Boards of school directors of incorporated cities 
and towns organized as single districts locate and 
establish schools. They have power to purchase 
or lease school house sites, to build, hire, or purchase 
schoothouses, etc. But no tax for any purpose can 
now be levied by the county court without a vote 
of the electors of the district specifying the rate. 

City school boards, however, may apply any part 
of the fund belonging to the district not otherwise 
appropriated to building and purchasing a school 
house, irrespective of the course from which_such 
fund came. 

CALIFORNIA, 

Boards of education in cities have power, when 
directed by a vote of their [city] district, to build 
school houses or to purchase or sell school lots. 


COLORADO. 


Boards of school directors in districts containing 
aschool population of more than 350 exercise cer- 
tain powers given the electors of districts of less 
than 350. This includes power to fix the site for 
each school house, and to order such tax or taxable 
property of the district as they shall deem suf- 
ficient for purchasing sites and building school 





Cc. W. BOWRON, 
Member Board of Education, Oshkosh, Wis. 


houses, etc. County commissioners must levy tax 
and the amounts collected are held subject to the 
order of school board. 


CONNECTICUT. 


A school-house site may be fixed or changed only 
by a two-thirds vote of a district meeting. 


No new school house shall be built except accord- 
‘ng to a plan approved by the board of school 
Visitors [or town school committee] and by the 
building committee of such district; nor at an ex- 
pense exceeding the sum which ‘the district may 
appropriate therefor. 

cee may constitute themselves a single dis- 
rict, 

DELAWARE. 

District school committees have power to deter- 
mine the site, lease or purchase the necessary 
8tound, and build or procure a suitable house for 
the district. To receive and collect all money be- 
longing to, appropriated or resolved to be raised for 
the district, and to apply the same justly. 

A tax for a school house can only be levied by 
Vote of a district meeting. If it exveeds $500, 


Special authority must be obtained from the State 
legislature. 


The districts of; eighteen cities, or villages have 








been consolidated and incorporated by special acts 
of the legislature. 
FLORIDA. 
County boards of public instruction are author- 
ized and directed to select and provide a site for 
each school house in the villages or cities; and to 





F. A. HYDE, 
President Board of Education, San Francisco, Cal. 


do whatever they may judge expedient with regard 
to purchasing or renting schools sites and premises; 
constructing, etc., school houses, etc. 

County boards have charge and management of 
common-school moneys. Their tax estimates for 
1881 and 1882 were not to exceed four mills on the 
dollar, and were subject to the approval of the 
county commissioners. 


GEORGIA. 


County boards of education locate schools, have 
power to purchase sites and build school houses; 
they may provide for same either by labor on the 
part of the citizens of the subdistrict to be served 
or,by a tax on their property, as may be hereafter 
provided. 

Nearly or quite all important cities and towns 
are governed by special laws, for instance: 

Atlanta.—Mayor and council are empowered to 
maintain, regulate, etc., schools. City ordinance 
confers on board of education control of the whole 
subject of public schools in the city, specifying 





CARLON ©, VAN WAGNER, 


Member of School Board, Sedalia, Mo. 


umong others the power to contract, lease, or 
purchase buildings for school houses. Board 
treasurer receives and pays out all money, from 
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whatever source derived. Mayor and council dete 
mine tax rate and appropriations of money. 

Augusta (forms part of the Richmond County 
school system).—State law invests county board of 
educatior with all power to control, lease, sell, or 
convey school houses, sites or other school property 
as they may deem best. County board of education 
shall control the financial department of the public 
school system. They shall levy, by a two-thirds 
vote of all members, such tax as they may deem : 
necessary for public-school purposes, which must 
be collected and placed to their credit. 

‘ Macon (part of Bibb County system).—County 
board of education has essentially the same powers 
as those given above for Richmond County, except 
that their tax levy must be approved by county 
commissioners. 

Savannah (part of Chatham County system).—- 
County board of education have authority to. 
purchase real estate and provide school houses. 
They have control of all school funds of the State. 
and county or appropriated by the city council of 
Savannah, and expend the same at their discretion. . 


RADICAL CHANGES IN BOARDS. 


The changes proposed by Mr. Workman’s bill in 
the Ohio legislature in the management of the 
country schools are radical. Under the present 
system there are the township boards aud sub-dis- 





DR. L. E. KNAPP, 
President School Board, Fenton, Mich. 


trict boards to control the schools of the town- 
ships. The Workman bill abolishes the boards of 
local directors, creates township boards of educa- 
tion, consisting of one member of each sub-district, 
to have entire control of all schools of the township. 
These directors are to be elected one for each dis- 
trict on the second Monday inApril, and divide on the 
third Monday in April into three classes. They 
have charge of the teachers and all business per- 
taining to the management of the schools, and are 
required to hold not Jess then six meetings in each 
year. 

Mr. Workman explains in support of the measure, 
that it will concentrate responsibility, which is now 
scattered and evasive. It will, tend to certify 
courses of study and introduce better methods of 
instruction, and bring about a more equitable ad- 
justment of the number of schools to the wants of 
the population. It will also create in the public 
mind*a’sharper distinction between good and puor 
teaching, promote economy in the arrangement of 
the schools, pave the way for other reforms, lessen 
litigation and diminish neighborhood quarrels, and 
besides it will d spense with a large number of un- 
necessary school officers. 


Cincinnati is reported to spend over $200,000 for 
instruction in German. 








THE 


COL. PARKER’S CASE. 





The Cook County Board of Education has shown 
commendable patience in its effort to get at the 
bottom facts of the Cook County Normal School 
trouble and do exact justice to all concerned. 

It will be remembered that early in the school 
year Charles 8S. Thornton, as chairman of his com- 
mittee, examined the pupils of the Normal School 
and made a report which seemed to disclose a 
rather dismal state of affairs. When O. T. Bright 
succeeded A. G. Lane as superintendent of Cook 
county schools he made a second examination of 
the Normal School pupils and pronounced the 
school in excellent condition. As both Mr. Thorn- 
ton and Supt. Bright claimed that the results ob- 
tained by the other were due to the methods of 
conducting the examination, Dr. Walden, president 
of the board, decided to examine the school himself. 

After very deliberate and careful investigation the 
Doctor arrived at conclusions, of which the follow- 
iog sentence from his report will give a fair idea: “I 
am forced to the conclusion that the system of 
wental training in actual operation in the Cook 
County Normal School is based upon idealistic 
phantisies, impracticable in its methods, and 
hence sadly wanting in ite results. [ regard the 
general abandonment of the use of text-books in 
the school room as a serious drawback; it has led, 
I believe, to much of the desultory and disconnect- 
éd work now being done.” 

The whole matter was finally referred to a com- 
mittee of six, four of whom agreed upon the follow- 
ing report, which was adopted by the board at 
their regular meeting, March 19, Messrs. Cutting, 
Cameron. Green, Dwyer and Bright voting affirma- 
tively and Messrs. Thornton, Walden and Browne 
negatively: 

“Your committee finds that the charges made by 
Charles 8S. Thornton, relating to the management 
and work of the practice school are not sustained. 
Your committee regards the examination of pupils 
in the practice school, made by Mr. Thornton and 
Dr. Walden, as in the main unfair and as furnish- 
ing no proper test, either of the capacity of the 
pupils examined or of the efficiency of the school; 
that the report heretofore made to the board of 
education by O. T. Bright, county superintendent 
of schools, shows that a far better test of the 
schools was made by him in his examination, and 
that, while through an unfortunate combination of 
circumstances one grade in said school was not 
during said examinations up to the standard of the 
school in other respects, the school as a whole .has 
been and is now well managed, efficient and worthy 
of the confidence and support of the people of 
Oook county. Your committee further recommends 
that such changes be made in the details of the 
grade work as shall more nearly harmonize the 
course of study now pursued in said school with 
that of the city of Chicago, but that in so doing 
that there be no surrender of that individuality 
and research indespensable in the practice depart- 
ment of a great normal school.” 

Mr. Thornton presented a minority report which 
declared the celebration of Col. Parker’s birthdays 
at the Normal School to be “the greatest exhibition 
of colossal and imprudent egotism that has ever 
been made by any school principal of the nine- 
teenth century.” 

After all, Col. Parker’s reputation depends on 
his power to wake teachers up, to set them think- 


ing and working, and not on his administrative 
ability. 


COMPARATIVE COST OF EDUCATION. 


The public-school establishment of New York in 
1850 cost less than $2,000,000 per annum; last year it 
cost $18 000,000. This includes all amounts raised 

. both by general and local taxation. Of this sum 


$3,500,000 was raised and distributed by the State. 

Has this great increase in cost been improvident 
or unreasonable? By what standard shall we deter- 
mine this question? 
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The annual cost of educating each child in the 
public schools is greater than it was thirty or forty 
years ago. So is the cost of feeding and clothing 
him. His family lives in a better house, eats better 
food, wears better clothing, has more comforts and 
conveniences, more things which go to make the 
most of him and better qualify him for usefulness 
to himself and to others. Why should not the cost 
of educating him be permitted to be more than it 
formerly was. 

The corner-stone principle of the public-school 
system is that all the property of the people shall 
educate the children of all the people. How many 
times has the wealth of New York multiplied in 
these last forty vears? In 1850 the real and per- 
sonal property upon which taxes were raised was 
$727,000,000; in 1830 it was $3,683,000,000. How our 
corporate capital has increased in that time! How 
our railroad mileage and earnings have increased! 
How our commercial enterprises and mechanical 
industries have thrived in that pericd of timel We 
are able to have good schools, cost what they may. 
The people want them, cost what they may. They 
only want to kvow that the schools do not 
cost more than need be, or, in other words, that 
they get the worth of their money. 

In what items has the cost of public schools 
advanced? In the cost and care of property more 
than any other. Yet is our school property any 
better than it should be? 

We have 32,000 teachers in the public schools of 
New York. We have no more than need be. We 
paid them $11,000,000. It seems a large sum. It 
only averaged $12.18 per week each. This is not 
very munificent compensation. 





PROF, O. CLUTE. 
Pres. Mich. Agricultural College. 


The whole high-school system has been developed 
in the period of time we are considering. It is re- 
sponsible for a very great increase in the cost. 
Some of us may think it is getting more than its 
share of attention and resources yet we would not 
be disposed to give it up. 

The cost of public education in New York last 
year was $2.99 per capita of total population. In 
Prussia it was $1.77, and in France $136. Remem- 
bering that attendance is universal and regular 
there, while it is not here; remembering the greater 
purchasing power of money there; remembering 
that all classes of labor are paid twice as 
much here as there, comparison is not at all un- 
favorable to New York. That striking fact is that 
Prussa is educating all her children while New 
York is educating only a portion of hers.—A. S. 
Draper, Ex-State Supt. of New York. 

Judge Ide, of Leavenworth, Kan., says he be- 
lieves it is illegal for the high school to run ten 
months in the year and the graded schools eight 
months. 












GEO. W. PECKHAM, 
Supt.. of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Supt. Geo. W, Peckham whose engraving appears 
above is too well known to educatioual men of the 
Northwest to need any introduction. 

Milwaukee claims him though he was born in 
Albany, N. Y. He came to Milwaukee in ’53; his 
early education was received here. In 1863 he 
joined the Ist Wisconsin Artillery, was made first 
Sergeant, came out as senior first lieutenant in 
command of the Battery, at 19 years of age. 

He is a man of wide experience and broad educa- 
tion, having completed a classical course, a course 
in law and a course in medicine. He is a graduate 
of the Ann Arbor law school and of the medical 
course in Michigan University. He stvdied medi- 
cine, not for the purpose of practicing, but as giv- 
ing him the best opportunity for the study of Biol- 
ogy and Psychology. He has published 15 or 16 val- 
uable treatises upon these subjects. 

For the past 20 years he has taught in the Mil- 
waukee High School, the last 5 as a principal. This 
spring he was elected superintendent of city schools 
of Milwankee much to the regret of the whole 
corps of teachers in the High School but to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the city school teachers and 
patrons. Besides being a leading educator he ex- 
ercises remarkable tact in dealing with men, thus 


winning the confidence he has the force of character 
to hold. laa . 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS A SUCCESS. 


State Supt. Luce, of Maine,'says the free text- 
book law has increased the attendance of the pub- 
lic schools. His idea is that the greatest benefit # 
derived in cases where children have progressed # 
certain distance in the schools, and been obliged 
to step out because their parents do not have the 
money to purchase books, which increase in cost 
the further the pupil advances. Now the books are 
free and the scholar can continue attendance until 
the education is completed, if the cost of text-books 
is the only consideration. 


COST PER CAPITA. 





The following table gives the per capita cost of 
schools in several cities of New York: Hudson, 
$14.40; Gloversville, $17.60; Oswego, $18.43; Elmira, 
$20.02; Jamestown, $20.82; Rome, $21.01; Syracuse, 
$21.84; Albany, $22.45; Ithaca, $22.52; Poughkeep 
sie, $22.80; Utica, $23; Ogdensburgh, $23.04; Bing- 
hamton, $23.43; Troy, $24.76; Auburn, 227.55; Dut 
kirk, $27.87; Watertown, $29.32; Newburgh, $3032 
Buffalo, $30.96; New York, #3275; Cohoes, $33.73; 
Brooklyn, $33.26; Rochester, $34.22; Schenectady, 
$3907; Long Island City, $41.27; Yonkers, 952.47; 
Lockport, $54.20. 


The Board of Education of Zanesville, O.. ba 
decided not to allow teachers to sell tickets for out 
side entertainments in the schools. 
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THE 


is THE BOARD LIABLE FOR DAMAGES? 





The question as to whether the Chicago Board of 
Education is a distinct city corporation, with 
wers unlimited by any authority of the city coun- 
cil, will be decided by the courts. In an action for 
damages for personal injuries to workmen who 
were injured in a school building last fall, the ju- 
diciary committee has decided that the board can- 
pot properly pay out mopey for damages, as the 
entire school fund is appropriated for other pur- 
s. President Nettlehorst argues that the board 

has the authority to settle the claim. Joseph B. 
Davis, attorney for the plaintiffs, has amended his 
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There is not a thing about the Australian system 
that need detract one iota from the dignity of the 
woman who goes to the polls to vote. To oppose a 
mother’s expressing her opinion by ballot, as to 
how her children shall be educated, is to get in 
line with all the Oriental prejudices that make of 
woman a menial. ¥ S. 





points of discussion at future educational meet 
ings.” 


“How is the objection to be met?” 
“One solution is to omit non-essentials from high 


school courses and to reduce the time to three 
years instead of four. The battle against the high 


AGAINST HIGH SCHOOLS. 


In speaking of his observations in the East, Su- 


school will result in good as the lower courses of 
study will be cut down and pupils will reach the 
high school at an earlier age than heretofore. I 
have no fears of the attack against the high school.” 








perintendent Coy of Denver says that one of the 
dangers of the public school system which Western 
educators should be prepared to meet is the growing 


bill to include the schoul board as a part defendant 
with the city of Chicago. 





SHALL WOMEN VOTE? 





The “Doty Bill” before the 
Ohio legislature is bringing 
out all the arguments in re- 
gard to woman’s voting upon 
school questions pro and con. 

An argument has been ad- 

vanced in Ohio by those who 
claim to have looked deep 
into the problem, and as a 
result apprehend develop- 
ments that would be disas- 
trous to the good of the 
public schools. One man in 
‘Toledo says that the board 
has been troubled consider- 
ably by the Catholics. He 
states that there are perhaps 
10,000 voters in Toledo, 6,000 
of whom are Protestants 
and the remaining 4,000 
Catholics. This number 
would be greatly increased 
if the women were allowed 
to vote. He apprehends that 
the Catholics would get out 
every vote, while the Protes- 
tants would not get out one- 
half, and as a result the 
schools would soon be under 
Catholic management. This 
is surely a compliment to 
Catholic zeal. It may be 
true, but what of it? We 
are not alarmists. America 
has advanced too far to al- 
low her schools to be con- 
trolled by one sect or politi- 
cal faction. 

This is a land of majorities, 
and if Catholic women wake 
up Protestants to exercise 
the rights given them, all 
right. 

The school boards of Co- 
lumbus, Cincinnati, Akron, 
and many other cities sent 
resolutions to the legislature 
recommending the passage 
of the bill—the Toledo board 
refused to do so. 

More than half of the chil- 
dren in the public schools 
are girls, and about four- 
fifths of the teachers are 
women. In Ohio there are 
25,000 women teachers and 5,000 men. No one can 
deny but that upon mothers falls an equal reponsi- 
bility with the fathers in the bringing up of their 
children. 

In twenty-three states women are allowed to 
vote upon school matters. 

The idea that the influences about the polls are 
not of a character which a good woman would be 

Willing to brave was long ago exploded, by the 
actual experience at polls where women have voted. 


Supt. M. E. Hess, 
Mercer, Pa. 

Pres. W. Flegel, 
Bayonne, N. J. 


Newark, N. J. 





Luth. Jaeger, member, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


W. A. Clark, member, 


feeling in the East against the high school. 





Supt. B. P. Holst, 
Boonsboro, Ia. 


Supt. E. A. Wilson, 
Paw Paw, Mich. 
Supt. H. M. Maxon, G. M. Crippen, member, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Prin. H. 8. Baker, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Jos. Houseman, member, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


L. S. Hill, member, 
Providence, R. I. 

J. W. Webster. member, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


PROMINENT AMERICAN SCHOOL OFFICIALS, 


“The long established private school in many of 
the Eastern states,” says he “are pointed out as the 
best places for preparing the young men for college. 
It is claimed that the money devoted to high 
schools should be devoted to the establishment 
of kindergartens, and higher education should be 
left to private institutions. The feeling is shared 
by a number of the college presidents, but does not 
meet with a hearty reception umong Western educa- 
tors, and promises to prove one cf the interesting 


Saratogo Springs, N. Y. 


OBJECT TO LIQUID SLATING. 


Morris Morrison, of the Omaha School Board, 


thinks the Board should cease buying liquid slating 


and put up real slate black 
boards. The principal of 
one of the schools reports 
that “liquid blackboards” in 
use only three years have 
become glossy and are injur- 
ing the eyes of the pupils.. 


HEATING AND VENTI- 
LATING. 


H. Mooers & Co., Milwau- 
kee, have been awarded the 
contract for heating the 
Howell school building at 
Racine, Wis., for $1000. 


The Board of Education 
at Sheboygan, Wis., has 
closed a contrat with Char- 
les Smith, of Chicago, for a 
system of heating, ventilat- 
ing and plumbing for the 
new school building at that 
place. 


The Memphis Board has 
adopted the hot blast and 
Duplex system of heating 
and ventilating for the new 
school building. Huyett & 
Smith of Detroit propose 
to furnish a complete hot 
blast heating apparatus, to- 
gether with an exhaust fan 
for ventilating purposes, and 
place the same in working 
order in the bnilding for 
$3,939. 

The Nashville School 
Board appointed Messrs. Y ar- 
brough and Gregory to ac- 
company Architect Geo. W. 
Thompson and City Engineer 
J. W. Jowett, on a tour of 
inspection of the different 
methods of heating and ven- 
tilating school buildings in 
other cities. 

Issac D. Smead & Co., 
have recently been awarded 
contracts for the heating, 
ventilating and dry closet 
systemof publicschool-buld- 
ing at Huntington, Ind, 
Davenport, Ia, Ogden, 
Utah, Du Bois, Pa., Elkart, 
Ind., Grafton, Ohio, their 
29th school building at To- 
ledo, Ohio, also for the in- 
troduction of the dry closet system in the St. Cleirs- 
ville, Ohio, courthouse and for the warming and ven- 
tilating of churches at Ada and Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Supt. A. J. Moe, 
Three Lakes, Wis. 


Pres. A. K. Stoufer, 
Arkalon, Kas. 

Pres. J. G. Pinkham, 
Lynn, Mass, 

Supt. L. 8. Chase, 
Granite Falls, Minn. 


The plans for the new schoolhouse at Grass 
Valley Cal., will be changed to accommodate a 
heater and hot air pipes, the flues to be so arranged 
that should the heater not prove a success the 
flues may be used as chimneys for stoves. The 
heater and pipes will cost $500. 
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IMPORTANT FACTS FOR SCHOOL BOARDS. 


DEVOTED TO THE SEVERAL BRANCHES IN THE SCHOOLS OF CERTAIN CITIES. 
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TIME ALLOTTED TO EACH STUDY IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, SHOWING THE AMOUNT OF INSTRUCTION AND THE NUMBER OF HOURS 
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In view of the changes contemplated in the courses of study of so many of our public schools we publish the following etatistics from the report of the 
United States Commissioner of 
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ManvuaL TRAINING Room IN STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, MICHIGAN. 


7 MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT. 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF ROOMS, SHOPS, ETC., FOR A 
MODEL MANUAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


These matters are far more important than one 
at first would suppose. Let me speak dogmatically 
from considerable experience. 

If possible let the shops be grouped in a separate 
building, at least fifty feet from recitation-room 
windows, and with their noisiest windows facing 
away from the main building. 

Let the passage way to the shop building be 
covered, and, if the buildings are more than two 
stories high, let there be a bridge across at the 
third-story fioor. 

A shop division should not contain more than 
twenty-five students. In ‘machine metal-wotk 
twenty are enough. 

A shop of twenty-five students should contain 
about 1600 square feet of floor; be lighted by win- 
dows running flush to the ceiling; and the methods 
of transmitting power should be such that a shop 

teacher can stop al 
shafting in his room 
withovt interfering 
with any other shop. 

Every shop should 
have a_ black-board, 
and there should be 
means for readily 
seating class in front 
of the teacher while 
he gives his prelimi- 
nary lecture and illus- 
tration of metbod. 

Every shop should 
have in close connec- 
tion its own wardrobe 


and lavatory for class 
use, 


No room should be 
used as a recitation 
room or drawing room 
Which has shafting 
attached to the un- 
derside of its floor 
Joists. 

Chemical laborato- 
ties should be in the 
topmost story. 

Physical laborato- 
ties should be fur- 
nished with tools and 
power. 

Each shop teacher 
Can teach six hours 
daily, and he should 
mark his exercises 
tad make his large 


drawings out of hours. He should be- held 
responsible for the tools of his shop and for the 
order and discipline of his classes. He should keep 
records of attendance and proficiency and should 
preserve all class exercises for such uses as the 
school may require. 


Every student should have his bench, forge, or 
machine ip a perfectly clean normal condition, and 
put every tool and appliance in its proper place; 
but all the menial work of the shop should be done 
by a janitor. 

Every shop teacher should be a fair draftsman 
and a good mathematician, and he should know a 
good deal more of practical mechanics than he is 
expected to teach. 

Girls should take the full course of arawing, a 
couree of light wood-work (including joinery, turn- 
ing, and carving), for which a special shop should 
be provided; a course in kitchen chemistry supple- 
mentary to their general practical chemistry; and 
a course in needle work and embroidery, to be 
known as the “Department of Domestic Economy.” 


A manual training 
school needs as ma- 
ny teachers as_ it 
has working divis- 
ions. A school of 
three hundred pu- 
pils needs a princi- 
pal and twelve as- 
sistants. 

The number of 
shops or work rooms 
depends on the 
length of work pe- 
ricda, and the num- 
ber per week. If 
tool work covers two 
heurs daily, then a 
chop is needed for 
«ven sixty or seven- 
ty pupils. A draw- 
ing room is needed 
for every hundred 
and fifty pupils. 

The principal 
should be equally at 
home in all parts of 
the curriculum. He should never say as I heard 
of a principal’s saying the other day to a visitor, 
“] don’t take much stock in this subject, but I 
am obliged to keep it up;”— and his pupils heard 
him say it! 

Such, in very brief, are the outlines of an organ- 
ization suited to a city of 50,000 or perhaps 25,000 
people. When the cost is counted up it will be 
found rather expensive; but the tax payers will not 
object. They will find it worth the price; for, aside 
from its direct value, it will stimulate grammar 
schools, as nothing else can. 


C. M. Woopwarp, Pua. D., 
Professor of Mathematics in Washington University and Dir- 
ector of the Manual Training School, St. Louis, Mo, 


Mrs. Williams, one of the commissioners of New 
York, is making strong efforts to have a woman ap- 
pointed to the place of assistant superintendent of 
the city schools. She believes that there should be 
a woman superintendent, as there are many more 
women teachers than men. 
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WHAT WE ARE DOING. 





We are publishing the only Journal de- 
voted exclusively to School Boards and 
executive officers. We furnish information 
for each School Board committee, including 
important executive actions, best methods 
of heating and ventilation, text-books with 
prices and adoptions, school law decisions, 
models of school buildings, statistics upon 
salaries, publish the engravings of leading 
school men, etc,—briefly, we keep school 
boards in touch with each other as well as 
abreast with the times. 


A CABINET MINISTER OF EDUCATION. 


In our last month’s issue we attempted to 
show the condition of the office and equip- 
ment of the Commissioner of Education and 
the niggardly support accorded the Bureau 
of Education by our government. We urge 
the educational men and business men, who 
take a just pride in our American school 
system, to bring this matter forcibly to the 
attention of Congressmen. 

A foreign visitor at the American capitol 
may well hold in various comparison our 
professed devotion to popular education, 
and the exceedingly shabby recognition ac- 
eorded to our National Bureau of Education. 
The time has come when the dubious title 
of “Bureau” with its very precarious, if not 
niggardly support, should be exchanged for 
that of the term Department. Why should 
we not have a “Department of Education?” 
The difference between a bureau and a de- 
partment is immense. It is the difference 
between large apartments, fine wood furni- 
ture, velvet carpets, liveried valets, on the 
one hand, and on the other, narrow, dingy 
and second rate accomodations, which sug- 
est marked indifference of the value to the 
public of the great work which is possible 
a thoroughly equipped Department of under 
Education. To make the comparison more 


concrete; it is the difference between appro- 
priations which set on foot and equip scien- 
tific investigators for anything which pre- 
sumptuous man attempts—rain-making with 
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dynamite baloon batteries—researches on 
the care, treatment, education, and pedigree 
of the horse—scientific conclusions as to 
the manufacture of sorgum, and the con- 
struction of silos—and the stinted revenue 
placed at the disposal of the department 
which must watch vigilantly, lest by acci- 
dent or indifference, the modest sum neces- 
sary for printing and clerical hire is omitted 
from the amount allotted to the Department 
of the Interior. 

The national government has set aside for 
vse of the several states for educational pur- 
poses millions of acres of land. Why 
should not the states in their statute laws 
acknowledge their obligation for this na- 
tional help in founding and supporting the 
public schools by the enactment of such 
simple statute laws as shall require school 
officers and school boards to supply infor- 
mation when called for by the Bureau. 
Surely, a matter of such interest as the ed- 
ucation of citizens deserves as prompt at- 
tention and liberal recognition by both state 
and federal government as the compilation 
of treatises on the horse. If instruction 
and information about the latest and most 
improved method of raising horses, corn 
and cabbage, upon wihch the industrions 
burgher is to get a return of intrinsic value 
for the faithful study of the same, deserves 
to be-made the basis of a special depart- 
ment, may we not demand that the vital in- 
terests in the rearing and education of a 
better generation of citizens shall likewise 
receive the dignity of government recogni- 
tion in its cabinet appointments, and that 
such a liberal sum be set aside for this pur- 
pose as will encourage and stimulate to 
highest achievements all who are engaged 
in the business of educating citizens. 

At the close of the World’s Fair, the edu- 
cational exhibit, or selections from it, 
should be removed to the Department of Ed- 
ucation at Washington and be displayed asa 
characteristic exhibit of our schools—not to 
the white chapel rookery but to commodi- 
ous rooms in keeping with the dignity of 
our government and with the pride with 


which we point to our glorious free school 
system. 


SHALL WE ELECT OR APPOINT SCHOOL 
BOARDS. 


The Hitt-Parker bill, before the New 
York legislature, abolishes the school board 
of Troy and Albany and provides for the 
appointment by the mayor of seven mem- 
bers whose terms of office shall be three 
years. 

A bill before the New Jersey legislature 
provides for the appointment by the mayor 
of one commissioner from each ward of the 
city of Paterson but specifies that not more 
than one-half of the members shall be of 
one political party; in the case of an odd 
number of wards the board shall be made as 
non-partisian as possible. 

The Parker bill passed by the Ohio legis- 
lature, governing the city of Cleveland, pro- 
vides for a school council to consist of seven 












members elected by the city at large, and 
for the election by the city of a school dj. 
rector who is vested with “all the power 
heretofore performed by the Board of Eda. 
cation.” 

We question whether many mayors crave 
the appointing power, or at least. whether 
they would not be glad to be relieved of it, 
‘hey cannot satisfy all personal or political 
obligations, and the whole system makes 
people distrustful of favoritism or political 
intrigue, while there is danger in this 
method, as well as in electin 
large, of representing one locality more than 
another creating jealousies. 

The advocates of the Hitt-Parker bil] 
claim: that the nomination by caucuses ig 
unwise inasmuch as the caucuses do not ge. 
lect the men best fitted for commissionen, 
but because they are party workers or agree. 
able to the politicians. It is a fact that 
every board elected by a political party is 
partisan and will be as long as _ political 
parties exist. 

The question as to whether school boards 
should be elected or appointed resolves 
itself in favor of the latter method. The 
excitement of a political campaign should 
never surround the selection of a school 
official. The political bum and ward heeler 
can have no true interest in school matters, 
and therefore the selection of a school off. 
cial should be kept as far from his reach as 
possible. 

In an appointment that responsibility de- 
volves upon an alderman or a mayor. 
and calm reflection are safer than the im- 
pulse and heat of an election day. If the 

‘appointing power is placed with the alder. 
man or ward commissioner to be confirmed 
or sanctioned by the city council or the 
mayor, the responsibility will rest upon 
the shoulders of men who are answerable to 
the public. This method is as safe as any 
now in vogue and certainly preferable to an 
election. 

In this whole matter, the size of a school 
board must not be overlooked. It must be 
sufficiently large to be able to conduct 
school affairs and not too large to be u- 
wieldy or cumbersome. In the larger cities 
where school boards have been ‘reduced toa 
minimum, the complaint is made that the 
members are over-crowded with work and, 
of necessity, become very exclusive persol- 
ages. The public finds them inaccessible. 

Experience has shown that small boards 
appointed by the mayor or elected by the 
cities at large are failures. Detroit, Syt 
cuse, Milwaukee, Chicago, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, St. Joseph, Mo., and Boston 
boards are elected by districts or appoim 
by aldermen of the respective wards, one o 
two from each. 

The school board should represent the 
people. Appointments made by the mayo 
may or may not do so. They are more 6p 
to be of the most prosperous business met 
Business men should be represented; # 
schools need their liberal thrift, while, 
the other hand, they need the check of the 
laborer who comes in touch with the Ponet 
classes and appreciates the breadth of thett 
purses; besides, the people want. some 
one to look after their particular school dis- 
trict as well as the school system at large 
they want some one whom they can cons 
and to whom they can entrust everything 
pertaining to their own school house 
Therefore, there should be at least om 
school board member from every ward # 
the city. 
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- work to be done on the same day in differ- 


SCHOOL BOARDS AND:WORLD'S FAIR. 





At the opening of the spring term, or even at the 
close of the winter term, active work should begin 
in the schools for the preparation of exhibits for 
the World’s Fair. School Boards in many vities 
have made appropriation for their city exhibits, 
put the work of preparing them cannot be com- 
menced until the plan is outlined by the several 
state committees. 

The report of the Department of Liberal Arts 
has just been issued, which is a basis for the work 
of the state committees, and in turn of the separate 
echoo! boards. 

The whole south end of the main building 
assigned to Liberal Arts and to manufacturers has 
been set aside for an educational exhibit. 
The space is larger than was ever before 
offered for this interest. 

The work of one city cannot be shown up 
by itself but must form a part of the general 
state exhibit, and that in turn of the 
national and inter-national, e. g.: As a vis- 
itor passes down one aisle he sees on his 
right a continuous primary school exhibit, 
arranged by states in cross section, while 
due credit will be given to each city and 
school represented. Such school work as 
manual training, sewing and cooxing school 
exhibits, kindergarten and special work 
may be removed from the state exhibit and 
placed under a general exhibit. In these 
special lines specimens of work and classes 
in active operation will be shown. 

The actual work of pupils in primary, 
secondary and superior education will be 
represented by drawings, maps, essays, ex- 
amioations, apparatus, etc. It is suggested 
that the state committees appoint a series 
of days upon which papers may be prepared 
upon assigned subjects, by the pupils of all 
schools wishing to offer work for exhibition; 
one day for history, another for grammar, 

another for essays, etc. Questions prepared 
under the supervision of the state executive 
committee should be distributed with an 
equal number prepared by local officers, the 


ent schools, the pupils to have a given time 
for answering the questions. The principals 
should select the best representative class 
work and send to the city superintendent, 
he in turn selecting the best from the dif- 
ferent schools to send to the state com- 
mittee. After the respective class in any 
school has been selected it is suggested 
that the class be photograped, the photo- 


JOHN F. SNOW. 





The subject of this sketch was born in Portland, 


Ind., June 17, 1854. His mother, Rebecca H. 


McDonald, was of Scotch-Irish parentage. Burton 
B. Snow, M. D., his father, was a descendant of 


Puritan residents of Boston, Mass. He received his 
first ideas of education from his mother, who was a 


teacher. His early years were devoted to agricul- 
tural pursuits and attendance at the district 
schools until the age of eighteen, at which time he 
entered Ridgeville College. Ill-health and the 
death of his parents greatly retarded his educa- 
tional progress. After ten years devoted to the 
work of student and teacher in the various grades, 
from the district schools to the Normal and high 





SUPT. JOHN F. SNOW, DECATUR, IND. 


graph to form the frontice piece of the work Bschool, he attained the degree of Bachelor 


submitted. 


Photographs will form a large feature of the ex- . 


hibit, consisting of illustrated schools in operation, 
of the interior or exterior of buildings, schools, 
museums, laboratories, special apparatus, etc. It 
is suggested that the best size for photographs is 
8x10 inches, which should be sent to the state com- 
mittee, unmounted. Sets of drawings of school 
houses, existing or proposed, should show floor 
Plans, elevations, perspectives, systems of heating 
and ventilating, lighting, etc..They are to be 
drawn to a uniform scale of one-fourth inch to the 
foot, and should be bound together in sets in folios. 
In some cases the perspective may be framed, 
reference being made to the folio, which contains 
the remaining sheets of the design. The time ap- 
Pointed for the reception of articles is from Nov. 1, 
1892, until April 10, 1893. This necessitates the 
work beginning at once as a number of studies are 
Completed in the winter and spring terms. The 
outline given here is from that of the Chief of the 
Department of Liberal Arts, by which all state 
Committees must be guided. 


The Jersey City School Board has recently fixed 
the salary of lowest grade teachers at $400 a year. 





- of Science. 


In 1883 he was chosen County Superintendent of 
Adams county, Ind., and has since been four times 
re-elected to the same position.. As member of the 
Indiana County Superintendents’ Association he 
has served on various educational committees, and 
in 1890 was chosen president of the Association. 

In politics he is a Democrat, and has at various 
times represented his party in county and state 
conventions. 

Being possessed of ample energy and indomitable 
will-power, his undertakings are usually crowned 
with a merited degree of success. 





AVERAGE 75 CENTS PER PUPIL. 


The cost of text-books, stationery and drawing 
material in the Boston public schools for the past 
year was about 75 cents per pupil. There are 160 
pianos now in the schools, representing a cost of 
$50,000. The schools require about 2,500 black- 
board erasers, 1,800 boxes of chalk, and more than 
20,000 slates each year. 

This hus been the eighth year in which the 
pupils have been supplied under the free text- 
book law. The rules regulating the loaning of 
books and the methods of keeping the accounts are 
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reported as working successfully in the various 
schools. The Text-Book Committee says : 

“It is often asked how much the introduction of 
free books has added to the cost of carrying on the 
schools. This is difficult to answer. 

The cost to the city of books, drawing materials 
and stationery since the operation of the free text- 
books law averages a much less annual expense 
than was incurred for these items twelve or fifteen 
years ago, when there was a much smaller number 
of pupils and free text-books were furnished to 
indigent pupils only, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing statement: 

The average number of pupils from 1875 to 1880, 
a period of five years, was 51,725, and the cost of 
books, drawing materials and stationery, 
without a free text-book law, averaged a»- 
nually $69,646.99. 

From 1889 to 1890 the number of pupils 
averaged 63,266, and the cost of the above 
mentioned articles under the o;eration of 
the free text-book law averaged annually 
$48,328.51, showing that an average of 11,541 
more pupils were supplied in each of the 
years mentioned, at a reduction in the cost 
in favor of free-text of $21,318.48. 

This result cannot be attributed to the 
change in the methods of supplying pupils, 
but rather to the carrying out of the syste m 
adopted, and the care and attention given 
to the work by the instructors.” 


WANT THE BOARD ELECTED. 





At a recent meeting of the school board 
of Joliet, Ill, a petition, signed by over two 
hundred citizens, was presented, asking 
that the members of the school board be 
elected by the popular vote of the people 
instead of being appointed by the mayor 
and confirmed by the city council. 


CITY SCHOOL DEBTS. 


The report of the state superintendent 
shows the school debts of some of the Iowa 
cities: Des Moines has a bonded. debt of 
$153,000; East Des Moines, $115,000. That 
is $268,000 school debt for the city. Sioux 
City has a bonded debt of $127,600. Council 
Bluffs of $110,000, Cedar Rapids $145,000, 
Ottumwa $52,000, Clinton $60,000, Musca- 
tine $145,000, Marshalltown $57,000, Creston 
$50,000, Iowa City $26,000, Boone $18,000, 
East Waterloo $22,000, Lemars $29,000, At- 
lantic $40,000, Fort Dodge $20,000. Keokuk 
has no debt. 





WANT MEN TEACHERS. 


“We do not want women for teachers in the 
higher schools,” one of the members of the Chicago 
school board has said. “We want to encourage the 
men there. Their influence is stronger, better and 
more direct upon the character of the boys they 
control. Women are not to be despised as teachers, 
but we want more men and must have them.” 


HOW DID YOU MANAGE THIS? 

President Elliott, of Harvard University, says 
that the high school of Minneapolis is the best in 
the States with possibly one exception, and that 
one a school which is not strictly a public school; 
President Angell, of the University of Michigan, 
pronounces the high school of Minneapolis the 
best he ever saw, and President Northrop, of the 
Minnesota State University, says that the gradu- 
ates of the Minneapolis high school are the best 
prepared students that enter the university. The 
percentage of pupils who are in the high schools of 
Minneapolis in proportion to the whole number in 
the schools is the largest in the United States. It 
is six per cent. 
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SALARIES EAST AND WEST. 





There is a prevalent impression in the eastern 
and central states that teachers of California and 
other Pacific states receive marvelously high 
salaries. The following schedules of salaries of 
teachers of San Francisco and Tacoma for 1890-91 
show that the difference between eastern and 
western states is not so great as has been imagined. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Per month. 

REE, PU SGUh oss ev ivocsescsees $250 
EE ee 165 
Heads of Departments.................... .. 155 
LE 54a e eh bs C6 G 066 6s o's v0.00 0008 140 
Heads of Normal Department............... 175 
a Siac phic bcc cocces cess 5 

Teachers of Elocution ....................- 5 

Teacher of Mechanical Drawing. ........... 60 


Teacher of Sewing, Cogswell Mission High 


MERELY a Wi's%s 63s cddbo00 000 s0000- 60 
Teacher of Industrial Work, Cogswell Mission 

TTS 5 UIC ur ddweg sss elds cccccce . 100 

COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 
Per month. 

LEED idbuitecscusedsearceececees $200 
Heads of Departments....................+. 150 
ID wth Ghdbcnser cd wepess veces 75 
CE rr 60 
Assistants from post-graduate class......... 40 
Teacher of Penmanship..................... 50 
Teachers of Stenography................... 75 
CS GE PIII oo os vcs cscs cece cece cece 100 


PRINCIPALS OF GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Per month. 

Principals of Franklin, each................. $200 
Principals of Broadway, each............... 175 
Principals of Columbia, each................ 50 
Principals of Cleveland, each................ 135 
Principals of Bartlett, each................. 130 
Principals of Richmond, Bernal Heights Pri- 

Sg eS OA er ee eee 120 
Principals of Grant, each................... 110 
Principals of Chinese, each.................. 100 


VICE-PRINGIPALS AND INSPECTORS. 


Per month. 
Vice-Principals, Grammar Schools.......... $125 
Head Inspecting Teacher................... 250 
Tospecting Teacher....................c00e. 175 
Kindergarten Teacher...................... 100 


ASSISTANTS IN GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SUHOOLS. 


Per month. 
EE SS 850 
After 1 yewr's experience..................... 53 
After 2 year’s experience................. ... 56 
After 3 year’s experience..................... 59 
After 4 year’s experience..................... 62 
After 5 year’s experience. ................... 65 
After 6 year’s experience..................... 68 
After 7 year’s experience..................... 71 
After 8 year’s experience..................... 74 
After 9 year's experience...................6. 77 
After 10 year’s experience................... 80 


Except that teachers holding second grade certifi- 


eates shall reveive no more salary than teachers 
after six years’ experience; all experience in public 


schvols in the United States to count. 


EVENING SCHOULS. 


se Per month. 
Principal Lincoln Evening School.......... $100 
Principals of other Evening Schools......... 60 


Assistant Principal Lincoln Evening School. 75 
Head Teacher Mechanical Drawing, Linecln 
I NM ow'¥adu 6wie0s5ceossceces 100 


Laide oeenaceecic’ 50 
SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS. 
; Amount 
Substitutes, day schools, per day, for re- 
its chia dadekidnedhewercnace wads $l 


The average salary of Tacoma teachers is $761.63 
a year. The average salaries of eighteen Eastern 


cities is $781. 


In Tacoma a teacher of little or no experience re- 
ceives for the first year $650, for the second year, 
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$700; $750 for the third year, $800 for the fourth 
year, $850 for the fifth year of service in the schools. 
A teacher of long and favorable experience in 
schools of acknowledged efficiency receives $750 the 
first year, receiving the maximum salary the third 
year. 





SUPT. GEO. J. MCANDREW, 
Plattsburgh. N. Y. 


The following schedule of salaries has recently 
been adopted at Superior, Wis. 

Four room building, $650 for first year, 9675 for 
second, $700 for third, $725 for fourth, $750 for fifth 
and $750 for sixth: six room building, $675, 725, 
750, 775, 800, 800; eight room building, 8700, 750, 
800, 850, 900, 900; ten room building, $800, 850, 900, 
1,000, 1,100, 1,200; twelve room building, $900, 950, 
1,000, 1,100, 1,200, 1,300. The salaries for grade 
teachers are placed thus: Entering room of the 
first grade, $550, 600, 650, 700, 700, 750; other of the 
first, second and third grades, $400, 450, 500, 550, 
600, 650; fourth and fifth grades, $450, 500, 550, 600, 
650, 700; sixth, seventh and eighth graces, $500, 550, 
600, 650, 700, 750; xindergartens, $500, 550, 600, 650, 
650, 650; kindergarten assistants, $400 for each year. 
Principals and teachers of high schoole will have 
their salaries individually fixed by the board from 
time to time. High school assistants in charge of 
rooms, $650, 700, 750, 800, 850, 900; not in charge of 
a room, ‘$620, 675, 725, 775, 800. Janitors, four 
rooms, $40 per month, six rooms, 45; eight rooms, 
50; ten rooms, 55; twelve rooms, 60. 





HON. W. P. MOOERS, 
Pres. School Board, Plattsburgh, N, Y. 





If you contemplate a change in position write to 


the School Board Bureau. 


BOARD WANTS "NO VOMEN AROUNDT, 


The following from a Toledo paper explains Why 
the members of the school board refused to recom. 
mend the Doty Bill to the legislature: 

“The committees from the various women’s g. 
ganizations have interviewed the members ¢ 
the school board. One after another of them 
men, coyly gave us his reasons for his prospectiyg 
vote. Their constituents have a right to knoy 
these reasons, and to the end that justice may be 
done the voters of the nine wards of Toledo, wy 
rehearse them. 

Two men voted to indorse the bill. Of the m 
maining seven—one could not indorse it, although 
he believed it would be a good thing, because, he 
said we have noright to “dictate” to the legislature, 
This clearly, is modesty. 

Another personally favored it. “le had seen, 
woman in Detroit once, who was a member of the 
school board, and she was a real vice appearing 
woman, too. But he feared to injure his trade by 
offending the German element, who don’t beliey, 
you know, that women should say too much!” This 
is thrift, and an eye to business. 

Another was decidedly in favor of it, but would 
have to wait and see how the rest were going tp 
vote. If it was likely to pass, he would vote forit 
If not, of course he must vote against it. Thisis 
politics-——pure and undefiled. 

Another “don’dt vant no vomen aroundt.” This 
is an important point of view, from which the 
McKinley bill does not protect us. 

The next could never indorse any measure that 
could make it possible for women to dosuch anu. 
womanly thing as to vote for a member of the board 
of education. This is chivalry—one of the disease 
of youth. 

The sixth violently opposed it, because it wasthe 
height of presumption for any one to “dictate” to 
the legislature. He had given the matter of school 
suffrage no thought whatever, his entire attention 
being absorbed in the horror of trying to influens 
the legislature by force of reason. This is mon 
modesty together with principle. The two forma 
strong combination. ‘ 

The seventh, alone, refused to tell us what he 
thought of the measure, or how he purposed voting 
Absolutely polite, he was likewise absolutely nov- 
committal. “Faultily faultless, icily regular, splen- 
didly null.” This is evidence of a judicial turn d 
mind. 

Not one among them all, mentioned the Catholic 
phase of the question in its remotest bearing. 

These then are the “reasons” of the Seven Wis 
Men of Toledo: First Modesty; second thrift; thir, 
politics; fourth, infiuence of the fatherland; fifth, 
chivalry; sixth, more modesty; seventh, no reas 
given. 

And the greatest of these is pclitics—up to date’ 


COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE. 


FOR FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 


The Board of Education of Auburn, N. Y., bi 
appointed a committee to secure such legislatio 
as to enable the board to purchase text-books fot 
all pupils of the schools. Taking the first cost af 
inaugurating the system in East Saginaw, Mich,# 
a basis, the first cost of introcuction for Aubum 
would be about $6,600, or $1.74 per scholar. Afte 
that the expense, according to the testimony of al 
who have tried it, would be less than fifty cell 
per pupil, annually. 


. / 

Citizens of Stillwater, Minn, have protested " 

the board of education against the employment d 

nuns as teachers. The county authorities are to 
enjoined from paying over school funds. 


The Cadillac, Mich., board of education bas 
structed the secretary to notify all parties 
in tobacco that they must not sell the weed in # 
form to any school children. But every membet 
the said board uses it, 
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PLATTSBURGH HIGH SCHOOL. 


This building is a fine four story brick structure, 
with sandstone trimmings, erected fifseen years ago 
at a cost of $45,000. The building is heated by 
steam ‘The first floor contains the superintendent’s 
office, the office of the board of education and the 
school rooms for fifth grade pupils. On the second 
floor is the grammar school and 
the business school, on the third 
floor the high school and the 
eight and ninth grades, on the 
fourth floor Academy Hall, the 
largest in the village. 

The school has aa exeellent 
library. Seven hundred dollars 
worth of books were recently 
added, half of which came from 
proceeds of courses of leetures. 

C. J. McAndrews, M. A., 
Ph. D., whose engraving ap- 
pears on another page,'is su- 
perintendent of the Plattsburgh 
schools. He is a graduate and 
a post-graduate of Yale; a 
thorough disciplinarian, and 
has brought the Plattsburgh 
schools to an eminently high 
standing. 


AN INFLEXIBLE RULE. 


The Board of Education of 
Cincinnati has a rule which to 
theordinary mortal seems harsh 
and cruel. Any teacher that 
happens to be late even one 
minute is punished by forfeit- 
ing one-quarter of the salary for 
the day. This rule is un- 
changeable like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. No exten- 
uating circumstances will be 
permitted, no excuse, however 
meritorious, will be listened to. 


A BOARD REPORTER. 


The reporter’s table in a 
school board mecting is an im- 
portant one. The average mem- 
ber will always be more discreet in his language 
when he finds the reporter’s eye fastened upon 
him. We present in this issue a portrait of Fred- 
eric Heath, the crack reporter of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, whose face has become a familiar one to 
the members of the Milwaukee School Board. He 
watches the proceedings with the keenest interest 
and allows nothing to escape him—presenting his 
report in an interesting and readable form, without 
confining himself to the rotation in which the 
board business has been transacted. 





FREDERIC HEATH, 
Bchool Board Reporter for Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Hon. Andrew 8. Draper of New York says: “No 
school-house should be erected in any city except 
upon the most perfect model which science and ex- 
perience can devise, and then under the supervision 
of the most competent professional talent. When 
the public asks the people of any community to 
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BIDS KEPT SECRET. 


The building committee of the Chicago school 
board refused to make public, bids for new school 
houses until laid before the full board. Business 
Manager Guilford says: 

“Formerly when we opened the bids publicly, and 
gave anyune information about them, some con- 
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surrender into its hands their little ones for 6 hours 
a day the year around, the public is bound to leave 
nothing undone which will protect the health of 
those children and minister to their comfort. Par- 
ticularly where such large numbers are congrega- 
ted in one building it is necessary to look continu- 
ally to the heating and ventilation, and light, and 
sanitation, and high stairs, and all the other things 
of which little ones know nothing, but which may, 
if neglected, injure health permanently and destroy 
their prospects in life. 


An architect who may be skilled for other work 
is not competent to erect a large school house unless 
he knows about schools, has studied school-houses, 
and gathered his information from a broad field. 
None should be employed who is not especially 
fitted for this exacting requirement or who is not 
willing to learn from a practical and experienced 
school man who has investigated the subject. 
Where a man can be found wio thoroughly under- 


stands the subject and knows what is needed in a_ 


puilding to adapt it to the legitimate needs of a 
great school, his services will be cheap at any cost. 
Though there has been much improvement in 
school buildings in recent years there has not-been 
the improvement that there should have been, and 
I venture nothing in saying that in the twenty-five 
years now before us there will be such a revolution 
in the way of erecting, of warming, of lighting, of 
ventilating, and of draining school houses as we 
have never dreamed of in the generations gone by. 


tractor would find himself several bundred dollars 
lower than any other. He would then come around 
claiming there was a clerical error in his bid, and 
bring books and figures to prove it, with the result 
that he would amend it, raise his price, and yet be 
the lowest bidder. With the present system this 
is rendered impossible and consequently he has to 
stand by bis bid or lose his deposit.” 


ABUSE OF FREE TEXT-BOOK LAW 


Mr. Pyle, of the St. Paul board, reported that 
during February, the bill for free text books sup- 
plied indigent children approximated $200. He 
says that these bills are constantly growing and 
that something should be done to check the abuse 
of charity. Agent Hutchins, of the relief society, 
was appointed to supervise the distribution of free 
text books. The principals of schools will fill out 
the blanks certifying to the indigent condition of 
the children as heretofore, and submit them to Mr. 


Hutchins, who will investigate and report as he 
sees fit. 


WILL MEET THE DEFICIENCY. 


To meet the shortage that it is expected will ap- 
pear, owing to the extensive improvement in school 
property this year, Mr. Barber offered a resolution 
to extend the $12,000 in bonds held by the Society 
for Savings of Cleveland, which are due Feb. 20, for 
one year, at 544 per cent. interest, and that they be 
— to the Central Savings Bank of that 
city. 
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NEW BOARD RULES. 


The Providence, R. I., school board has abolished 
the clause in the by-laws making it necessary to 
give a teacher a two months’ notice in case of a dis- 
charge. 


The Bay City, Mich., School Board has a rule 
that in a board meeting no member can speak more 
than twice on the same question. 


Mr. Coburn, of Lowell, Mass., recommends that 
the rules of the school committee should be amend- 
ed so as to read: “The committee on high school 
shall consist of eight members, one from each ward 
and two at large.” 


The School Board of Superior, Wis., has recently 
adopted the fullowing rules for the government of 
the city schools: Every teacher must be in his or 
her room twenty minutes before each session, and 
every principal must be there a haif hour be- 
forehand in the morning. 

Three days’ absence will make a doctor’s cer- 
tificate necessary to obtain full pay. Half pay can 
be secured through a doctor’s certiticate in case of 
two weeks’ sickness. ; 

Toe kindergarten school will be open to children 
between four and six years of age. Primary school 
include the first, second and third grades; inter- 
meuiate schools, the fourth, fifth and sixth grades; 
grammar schools, the seventh and eight grades, 
and high schools, ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
grades. industrial work will form a part of the 
course in primary schools, plain sewing in phe inter- 
mediate and grammar schools, manual training in 
the high schools, vocal music and drawing in all. 

There can be no collection of money on school 
grounds from’ pupils for any purpose whatever. 
Neither can agents be allowed to approach scholars 
or advertisements be read to them. 

In case of bad conduct toachers may censure 
them but not adniinister corporal punishment. The 
superintendent may eject refractory pupils. 

Non-resident pupils must pay a tuition fee of fifty 
cents per week. 

All teachers applying for positions must have a 
certificate equivalent to a Wisconsin second grade 
certificate, and when examined must have a general 
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average of at least seventy-five per cent. Principals 
and teachers of high schools must present legai 
certificates covering the branches they are tc teach. 


NEW METHOD OF VENTILATION. 


A method of ventilation by which dangerous 
draughts will be avoided by heating the walls is re- 
ported as to be adopted in the great hall of the new 
Sorbonne, in Paris, which is to be ventilated by a 
new system, the principle used being that of main- 
taining the walls at a higher temperature than the 
air which they enclose. The means by which this 
is accomplished is very ingenious. A mixing cham- 
ber is situated beneath the auditorium, and hot 
and cold air mixed to the temperature desired. 
The air is forced into the auditorium through a 
great number of small holes in the floor and in front 
of the seats, the opening being covered by a wire 
netting. Before the entrance of an audience, the 
walls are thoroughly warmed by forcing air heated 
to two hundred degrees into a conduit which de- 
livers the air into a space behind a moulding and 
close to the floor. The wall is thus heated to a tem- 
perature of one hundred degrees, 1 temperature 
which by radiation will keep the audience comfor- 
table while ventilating the hall with air at sixty 
degrees from the mixing chamber. All downward 
could draughts are thus prevented, as the current 
of air will be upward, owing to the heated surface. 


NEEDED LEGISLATION. 


The superintendent of Rome, N. Y., inquires if 
it is obligatory on him to examine teachers who are 
graduates of state normal schools and who hold 
certificates countersigned by the state superinten- 
dent of schools, as a special act of the legislature 
reads a graduate of the academy will, after passing 
a successful examination before him, be qualified 
to teach. He desires to encourage the young ladies 
to attend the state normal schools. After graduat- 
ing from the normal school he thinks they ought 
not to have the bugbear of an examination by a 
superintendent held over them and yet a uumber 
of states have similar laws. 


y 


ye 





























J. H. GARDNER, 
Supt. Cass Co. Schools, Logansport, Ind. 





CORPORAL PUNISHMENT ILLEGAL, 







The general interest taken in the infliction of og. 
poral punishment by school teachers bespeaks the 
existence of a healthful public sentiment. Th 
whip for human backs is a relic of barbarism apd 
superstition, no matter by whose hands applied 
Why should laws be passed making it a crime to 
beat a grown person, while none are passed to pro- 
tect the nelpless children? If there are to be whip 
pings allowed by law, why not reverse the situation 
and make it a crime to bruise the flesh of the help- 
less, while winking at assaults bestowed upon the 
vigorous adult? The true practice would be to 
make all physical violence unlawful and to punish 





-the assaulter according to the youthfulness ani 


strength of the assaulted. The more helpless the 

victim the more severe the penalty should b 

Some day society, which has decided that none but 

parents shall torture human flesh, will say that even 

parents may not doso. Brutality begets brutality, 
no matter who inflicts it. 


WE’LL SEND YOU TO_EUROPE 


On the City of Rome and pay all yout 
expense for a five weeks trip on Heat 
Gaze & Sons well planned excursionil 
you will send us 100 subscribers tothe 
American School Board Journal. 

Whet! er you take advantage of tht 
offer or not write us for catalogues dé 
scribing the route. 


Remember, we pay board and all 
penses from New York. 


WILL TEST THEIR HEATING 
SYSTEM. 


The Huyett & Smith manvufacturit 
company, of Detroit, has sent a lett 
to the board of education of the oll 
asking that some one school buildias 
be turned over to them for a test 
their system of heating, ventilational! 
closets. They promise not to ws ft 
compensation until the system bes 
been examined by the city healing 
officer and four other sanitary & 
and pronounced a success. 


The meeting of the Southert Wit 
consin Teachers’ Association, ” 
held in Whitewater April 8th 
promises to be of especial interest. 
good live programme has beet 
pared. 


Look out for our next month's # 
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TEXT-BOOK ITEMS. 


Thirty-five copies of Fisk’s civil government have 
been purchased for the schools of Brockton, Mass. 

The Chicago School Board has adopted all of 
Sheldon’s arithmetics to replace Olney’s and 
White’s. 

Robinson’s Beginners and Graded Arithmetics 
were adopted for use in the public schools of Jef- 
ferson, Wis. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s General American His- 
tory in eight large volumes, has been adopted for 
the high school library of Janesville, O. 


Supt. C. ©. Davidson of Alliance, O,. has recently 
purchased a number of cop- 
jes of Cyclone of Song, for 
use in the high school, pay- 
ing 38 cents each. 

Ten or Twelve copies of 
Comegys’ Primer of Ethics 
and 600 copies of the Pri- 
mary Arithmetical Reader 
have been purchased for the 
Wilmington, Del., schools. 


At arecent meeting of the 
Niagara county, N.Y., Teach- 
ers Institute, all teachers 
expressed themselves as 
pleased with Reed and Kel- 
logg’s grammar except Prin- 
cipal Lockhart. 

Sheldon’s arithmetics have 
been introduced into the 
Bay City, Mich., schools, 
Sheldon & Co., agreeing to 
make an even exchange for 
all the old style arithmetics 
used in the schools at the 
time of adoption. 

Dr.Smith’s proposition to 
the Cleveland Board that 
fifty sets of Prang’s charts 
illustrating trades and oc- 
cupations be purchased for 
the use of the primary 
grades, at a cost not to ex- 
ceed $175 was referred. 


Gray’s School and Field 
Botany was adopted by the 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, high 
school to take the place of 
Gray's “How Plants Grow,” 
no longer considered by the 
University as sufficient for 
high school work. 

The text-book committee 
of Waterbury, Conn., report- 
éd in favor of introducing 
Prang’s system of drawing 
in the schools. The pres- 
ent system used is White's. 
After considerable debate 
the recommendation was 
adopted. 

The following text books 
are used in the high schools 
at Superior, Wis. Beginners 
book in Latin, Collar & 
Daniels’ Latin grammar, 
Caesar, Cicero, Virgil, all by 
Allen & Greenough; algebra, 
Wentworth ; civics,Wright’s constitution; Lessons 
‘0 English, Lockwood’s Literature, plain and solid 
seometry, Wentworth; astronomy, Lockyear; inor- 
ganic chemistry, Norton; physiology, Hutchinson; 
Seneral history, Myers & Allen; physical geography, 

atren; English history, Montgomery. 


A. D. Harrington, 


Lebanon, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. 


MUSIC TEACHER WANTED. 





Southern lady preferred, for a pleasant position in Tennessee. 
a and Instrumental. Good income and opportunity to in- 
Tease it. Must be good. Address, at once, 


SCHOOL BOARD BUREAU, 307-309 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Philadelpbia, Pa. 


Dr. Thos. G. Morton, member, B. F. Seltzer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jacob K. Funck, Pres., 


Norman W. Brigham, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE AND BUILDING. 


Isaac D. Taylor, will revise the plan of Mr. Fur- 
long, for the new high school building at St. Louis. 


The Omaha School Board recently purchased 
automatic desks of the Minneapolis Company for 
$2.32 each. 


John Latensen has been employed as architect 
for the Omaha school board at a salary not to ex- 
ceed $4,500. 

The Committee on Buildings at Dayton, O., has 
made a contract with the Sidney Furniture Co., to 


furnish whatever desks were needed during the 
year at $2 40 each. 





‘J. Shindel Krause,’ 


hindel Kraus ©} SQTDr..Wm.8.Huber, 
*s, % 


Lebanon, Pa. 
James M. Wagner, 

Lebanon, Pa. 
A. Stanley Ulrich, 


Lebanon, Pa. 
B. Frank Bowman, 


Lebanon, Pa. Lebanon, Pa. 
T. G. Spangler, Sec’y, John A. Seltzer, 
Lebanon, Pa. Lebanon, Pa. 


PROMINENT EASTERN SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 


The school board of Davenport, Ia., has adopted 
the plan presented by F. 8S, Allen of Joliet, Ill. 


The Mansfield, O., School Board awarded the 
contract for desks and seats for the new high school 
building to Cleveland School Furniture company of 
Cleveland, and the contract for opera chairs for the 
same building to the Central School Supply com- 
pany of Chicago. 

If you want a position or a teacher of any kind, 
anywhere, at any time, write for circulars to Frank 
E. Plummer, Des Moines, Iowa, state manager of 
the National League of State Teachers’ Bureaus. 
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THE STATE TEXT-BOOK CONTEST. 


The uniform text-book law of Washington is 
creating much dissatisfaction in Tacoma. Some 
books have been in use in the city schools, which 
were not on the state school book list, while some 
books on the state list have been omitted. 

County superintendent Stewart threatens to 
withhold twenty-five per cent of the state school 
fund for the Tacoma city schools. 

It is contended by city superintendent Gault 
that all the books prescribed by law are nominally 
used in the schools, through not by the pupils; 
copies having been placed in the hands of all the 
teachers. Books are used which are not on the 
state list, however, and we 
are interested to know what 
the result will be. Evident- 
ly the letter, if not the 
spirit, of the law has been 
violated. 


BOARD JUDICIOUSLY 
LIBERAL. 





cC The pupils and teachers 
of the Central school sent 
a petition to the School 
Board of Swattle, Wash., 
requesting money for the 
purchase of ornaments for 
the rooms. The plan is to 
buy small flags for use in 
holiday celebrations, pictu- 
res and busts of eminent 
authors and musicians, oth- 
er pictures of educational 
value, cabinets for holding 
the various historical and 
natural history collections, 
books, music, etc. ‘The com- 
mittee reported that the in- 
terest of the pupils was very 
materially stimulated by 
the presence of such objects 
in the room, and a limited 
expenditure for their pur- 
chase seemed  desiruble. 
Accordingly the commit- 
tee recommended an expen- 
diture of $10 for any room 
whose pupils would, in addi- 
tion, raise half that sum. 


ANOTHER BOARD LIT- 
IGATION. 





The Board of Education 
of San Francisco recently 
reduced Mrs. McPherson 
from the position of high- 
school teacher to that of 
grammar school teacher, 
and her salary was cut down 
from $140 to $80 a month. 
No charges were preferred 
against er. She will follow 
in the footsteps of Kate 
Kennedy and bring suit 
against the Board. 


HenryzMitchell, 
Chelsea, Mass. 


A. W. Rees 
Lebanon, Pa. 


M. H. Wagner, 
Lebanon, Pa. 


Rev. J. R. Knerr, 


Lebanon, Pa. OUR CHICAGO OFFICE. 


Our friends will find our 

Chicago office opposite the 

Auditorium hereafter, 307-309 Wabash Ave., second 
floor. 


The local architects in Minneapolis do not like the 
fact that F. S. Allen, of Joliet, Ill., carried off the 
prize for plans for the south side high school. It 
seemed rather strange that an outsider should be 
given such a decided preference over the architects 
of this city, who were supposed to rank among the 
best in the country. 

The average yearly salaries of teachers in Wash- 
ington, D. C., is $685, 
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STATE UNIFORMITY OF TEXT-BOOKS. 





The question of uniformity of text-books in the 
common schools, now agitating the public mind, 
has been a question in all the states of the American 


-Union. All, with scarcely an exception, have decided 


against it. A'few with whom the system is com- 
paratively new have pronounced in its favor. All 
the New England States (except Vermont—county 
uniformity now,) and all the Middle States (except 
Delaware), have decided adversely. 

At present thé consensus of opinion is that 
uniformity may be practicable in cities, but not in 
the whole State. And even in the cities it is held 
that each ought to determine the question for 
itself as the conditions in all are not the same. 
The system has not attained equal progress in all. 
What may be best fur one may not be best for 
another. There are no colleges in the United 
States which have the same curriculum. The best 
educators differ. One may lay greatest stress upon 
one course; another, upon another. Educators 
differ as to the prominence to be given to certain 
studies; what is best to g.ve systematical, and, at 
the same time, practical development to the mind. 

The classics, the modern languages, mathematics, 
the sciences, and the technical studies have each 
their respective advocates. Whether this or that 
shall be most prominent must forever await the 
decision of the judge. Hence, the best and wisest 
educatorsjbelieve that forced uniformity, not only 
in the colleges, but in the common schools, is un- 
wise, unjust, arbitrary and tyrannical. 

California and Minnesota have made the exper- 
iment and failed. The Commissioner of Education 
of California honestly tells us that he was disap- 
pointed in all his calculations. And no wonder, for 
he had figured that a certain book could be man- 
ufactured for 8% cents: the cost was 30cts. Hence 
this Commissioner now writes that he is con- 
strained to admit that he would not advise any 
other State to undertake the manufacture of its 
school books. And in Minnesota it was proved 
that what cost the children of the State $48,531.98 
for that State’s books, could have been purchased 
from private. publishers for $26,840.00, thereby 
saving to the tax-payers of the state $16,691.98. 
And yet the books of the publishers were far 
superior in type, in presswork, in paper, in binding, 
and ir all things else to the State books. Nor did 
this estimate take into account the great sam— 
nearly one-half million dollars—paid for the plant. 
As in California, the tax-payers were paying twice 
for their books—first for the plant, and then for 
the book. Is there any wonder that Minnesota is 
sick of the system? The Superintendent writes 
that when this plan expires, after fifteen years’ 
trial, August 13, 1892, it will not be renewed. 

But how is it in the state when county uniform- 
ity is the rule? The Superintendent of Education 
for Iowa says that under their system the cost of 
books has been lessened from 30 to 40 per cent. 
The Superintendent of Florida says that the books 
are not costing his people too much. This live 
superintendent writes that he is “not afraid of the 
book trust, in which there are only four companies.” 
“The fifty odd” [he might have written eighty odd] 
other publishing houses in the United States, he 
thinks, “will cure any monopolistic effort on the 
part of the trust company.” The plan, he writes, 
of advertising in the county papers the prices of 
the books as agreed upon “prevents any trickery or 
extortions by middle men, publishers, or any one 
else. And hence, he adds, “the retail price now is 
what the wholesale price was three years ago.” 
The Superintendent of Rhode Island thinks that 
the best solution of the problem is that of city or 
town selection of books and their supply by the 
town or city. “Any system of state selection or 
supply,offers such universal fields for fraud, bribery 
and kindred evils, that I have no faith in that plan. 
Free competition, and the idea of limited terri- 
tories to be selected from, offer the best safeguards.” 

Another live Superintendent, the Hon. J. R. 
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Preston, of Mississippi, says that the people are 
getting books 20 per cent. cheaper than last year 
by county uniformity. He says that it requires 
but nine dollars.a pupil to purchase all the books 
required to complete the common school curricu- 
lum. “If we could save 20 per cent. of this,” he 
writes, “it would amount to one dollar and eighty 
cents in the fuurteen years, the estimated time to 
an average boy to pass through the four months’ 
country schools. It costs about $45 to instruct 
him; so even the best we could hope to do—save 
20 per cent. of cash off books—would amount to 
very little.” 

Now, what is ull this contention about state uni- 
formity cheapening the price of school books? Is 
it to save, at the best, $1.80 to the scholar in four- 
teen years? Is it to save to each twelve and six- 
sevenths cents per annum ? 

It seems that the wisest course is to continue 
county uniformity, to extend the school term, and 
to make special provision for the better education 
and training of teachers for the common schools. 
Compared with this pressing need, the question of 
saving a few dollars in the purchase of books is 
utterly insignificant. Give me a good teacher and 
a poor book infinitely rather than a.poor teacher 
and a good book. The question of cheap books 
will settle itself. State unifcrmity will come when 
state uniformity is practicable. Competition—the 
law of supply and demand—will do more to give us 
good books and cheap books than ail the legislation 
in the world touching uniformity, or the making 
and cost of books. I appeal to the members of the 
General Assembly. Gentlemen, do not enforce uni- 
formity upon the many in the cities and in the 
counties who sy that it is impracticable for them. 
Is there a constitutional doubt in your minds? 
Give the benefit of it to those who protest that 
they will be wronged and injured thereby. 


Pror. J. O. A. CLark, Macon, Ga. 


TOWNSHIP VERSUS DISTRICT SYSTEMS. 


Mr. Editor—In a recent letter you take occasion 
to congratulate us upon the change from the dis- 
trict to the township system of school government, 
which is appreciated. It undoubtedly is a good 
change, especially if you take the financial side of 
the question into consideration. Under the present 
system, a school district consists of nine sections of 
land which have to stand the burden of expense in 
maintaining our schools, which, in many cases, es- 
pecially where it is necessary to make more than 
one school house in the district, is a burden, in the 
fullest sense of the word, to the taxpayers. Strin- 
gency, then, becomes a necessity. While I do not 
believe in extravagance in public government, still 
I do not think that an enforced penuriousness is 
the proper thing for school boards to be obliged to 





A. W. CLANCY, 
Western Agent. American Book Co., Chicago, 





ADOLPH LUSTFIELD, 
Secretary School Board, Crystal Falls, Mich. 


exercise. For this and similar reasons I am ready 
to confess that the present system needs radical 
changing, and as stated before the township system 
is undoubtedly better as far as the financial point 
of the question is concerned. The moral point of 
the question, however, is not quite as desirable as 
the former. Heretofore the school board was 
elected at a special meeting held for that purpose 
and none but parents, guardians and taxpayers had 
the right to vote. Asa rule the fittest were chosen 
as trustees of the school board. This undoubted. 


‘ly had much to do with the high standard of our 


school system, in country towns, at least. With 
the change of the system, the school boaid will le 
elected at spring elec'ions, along with the other 
township officers. It isa well known fact thet even 
in places where political lines are not drawn quite 
so strictly, there is always a chance for people to 
get into offices who are the least qualified to fill the 
same, especially is this the fact in mining towns. | 
know of instances where a man running for the 
office of constable or overseer of highways has 
turned the election of the whole ticket. Thisis 
only too true in towns where the balance cf power 
lies with floating population, who have no interest 
at stake, and for this reason alone, I do not think it 
a wise move to have the school buard elected at the 
same time that township officers are chcsen, but 
should be elected independently of all o' her officers 
The next objection I can point out is the fact that 
under the township system the school officers are 
entitled to a compensation for services rendered. 
This alone will have a tendency to encourage office 
seekers. In every country town there should be 
patriotic and unselfish people enough to occupy 
such offices without pay. I consider the office of@ 
member of a school board a purely honorary one 
and hope the time is near when the people will 
take as much interest in their schools, which are 
the bulwarks of the nation, as they deserve. 

A. LustFIED. 


THE SAME OLD CRY. 


In a recent report to the School Board of Oak 
land, Cal., Supt. McClymonds, makes the following 
statement: 


If your honorable body were to exclude pupil 


from crowded classes you would exclude 1185 pupil , 


If you were to close up rooms now in use and 
fit for school purposes you would at the least p& 
sible calculation exclude 206 pupils. 

If you wore to exclude one half of those going® 
the half day plan, you would exclude 342; thet 
with the thirty-two registered pupils make 8 total 
of 1855 pupilstexciuded from school. 

In fact—you are not only taking all school privi 
leges from each of the 1855, but you are talsing 
something from each of 7535, which amounts @ 
the same in the loss of school facilities. 
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SCHOOL SAVINGS BANK. 





sTEPS TO BE TAKEN PREVIOUS TO THE INTRODUCTION 
’ OF THE SYSTEM. 


If the savings bank system is to be introduced at 
all, it ought to enter in our echool rooms as an edu- 
cational factor, and not as a purely capitalistic idea. 
It must.become part of the ordinary programme of 
school work, disturbing no other element of the 
york, gaining a strong foothold by its merit. It is 
for the above reason that deposits of the scholars 
should be recorded in the roll book, thus coming 
into accord with the other studies on the pro- 
gramme; that is to say, a teacher does not need an- 
other book for recording the deposits; that Monday 
(at the begining of the morning session) is the day 
on which the savings of the scholars should be col- 
lected; that the money be deposited the same day, 
by the superintendent, in a savings bank or sound 
trust company and in such a manner as to enable 
the depositor to withdraw a part or all of his money 
at any time. 

School boards do not require authorization of 
the State or nation to enable them to introduce the 
banking feature intheir schools. They are invested 
with the power to introduce it. If the teacher, 
principal, or the superintendent is the first mover 
in the cause, he must apply for authority to the 
school board. 

After receiving the authorization, the superin- 





R. P. HENRY, 
Gen’l Agent University Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. 


lndent or the principal should endeavor to secure 
the co-operation of the savings bank near the school 
Which will receive the weekly savings of the 
wholars, arrange matters regarding the hour for 
deposits, and decide the question of bank forms, 
alto by whom the cost of their printing should be 
supported, etc. 

Having received the necessary authorization and 
having fixed the date of the first day of the collec- 
tion of the savings of the scholars, the school board, 
the superintendent, or even the principal should is- 
ue, a few days previous to the starting, a circular 
lddressed to the parents, the press, and the friends 
dt the schools. 

This circular ought to contain: The reasons which 
Prompted the board tointroduce the system; giving 
lhe date of the day that the system will be but in 
‘ration; soliciting the earnest co-operation of the 

hers, parents, the local press and the friends of 
the children and the schools; giving asketch of the 
rile and regulations for the successful working 
the plan and sending with that circular a copy 
the weekly deposit card such card to be returned 
lothe teacher by the scholar the day of collection. 
y deposited in the school fund by the 
ought not to be the object of a drain upon 
fesources of the parents. We seek rather a 
und and healthy growth of the system than the 
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accumulation of large amounts of money; for the 
sucvess of banks is measured more particularly by 
the large number of depositors than by the large 
amount of money collected. 

In that circular we ought to strongly impress 
paren's with the idea that echool banks shall never 





P. W. WREN, 
President School Board, Bridgeport, Conn. 


be allowed to become saving banks for adults. To 
allow this would be to deprive the child depositor 
of the intended educational value of school banks 
and would paralyze the child’s interest in the weekly 
banking exercises. 

The money that a child deposits must be the pro- 
duct of his own labor or reach him from a right 
cause. 

The circular ought to inform the teachers and 
the public in general that school savings banks 
managed by wise leaders will become a most 
salutary agency in education. Its main object is to 
encourage the love of labor and to make a good use 
of its rewards. This is best encouraged by a proper 
love of money, which is powerful for good, if con- 
scientiously used. 

On the Friday previous to the depositing day the 
superintendent or the principal may prepare a 
brief address to the pupils at the closing exercises, 
which should embody the advantages and benefits 
derived from the practical lessons of thrift and 
economy and the dangers resulting from investing 
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W. S. RUSSELL, 
Eastern Agent for Ginn & Co., New York. 


their pocket money for a great many unnecessary 
things. He should then inform the scholars that 
their teachers will be prepared the following 
Monday to receive all the sums from one penny to 
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one dollar, and that these sums will be deposited 
the same day in the local savings bank in the name 
of each depositor, who will receive a regular bank 
book when his deposits shall have reached a dollar 
orabove. After dismissing the school the same day, 
the superintendent or the principal will call a meet- 
ing of all teachers under his supervision. He will 
inform them of the steps already taken for the in- 
troduction of the system, and will convert that 
gathering into a drill class, in which he will fill the 
role of teacher, and they the role of pupils. Having 
a set of all the blank forms adopted, he may explain 
their use and purpose, and teach.them in fifteen 


minutes more than they could leaan in one munth’s 
practice. 


He ought to impress upon them that the system, 
directed by willing teachers, can not fail to be suc- 
cessful, and that by conducting the transactions of 
that system with punctuality and regularity the 
teachers will foster a habit in the pupils of being 
regular and punctual in all their acts. In this 
special school exercise, as in any other regular 
school work, the example of the teachers will bear 
a healthy influence on the scholars. “The best and 
most important part of every man’s education is 
that which he gives himself.” Any common-sense 
teacher who can husband his or her pecuniary 
res ‘urces, and who is able to save a Itttle for future 
emergency, has the qualifications sufficient to give 
to his or her class, when the opportunity is afforded, 





D. A. SPENCER, 
Member of School Board, Seattle, Wash. 


some useful information, hints, and suggestions to 
carry on successfully his new branch of education, 


which- is not the least important on the cluss pro- 
gramme. 


The teacher who has at heart the success of this 
undertaking will not blush to head the list of his 
or her pupils by his or her weekly savings, which 
will prove a great incentive to the pupils and a 
very available friend to rely on at the closing of 
the school to cover expenses of the summer 


vacation. 
J. H. Turrty, Long Island City, N. Y. 


BILLS TO PENSION TEACHERS. 


retires all teachers at sixty .to sixty-five years of 
age, after forty years’ service, on pensions ranging 
from $400 to $1,000 a year, according to grade. 
Teachers mentally or physically disabled in the 
service may be retired at the end of twenty-five 
years of active duty. 

Senator Key, of Somerset, his introduced a bill 
into the New Jersey legislature which pensions 
school teachers as follows on half pay: Male 
teachers who have taught thirty years and are sixty 
years of age, or who have become dieabled, and 
female teachers who have taught twenty-five years 
and are sixty years of age. 


16 THE 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 


Texas has a school tund of $100,000,000. 

Lincoln, Neb., will have a new Normal School. 

The Detroit Board will employ a teacher of phy- 
sical culture. 

There are 5399 whole and 1821 fractional school 
districts in Michigan. 

Louisville, Ky., is agitating the question of a re- 
’ form school for colored girls. 

There are about 9000 school children in New York 
unprovided with school accomodations. 

The Board of Wilmington, Del., has decided that 
the walls of school buildings should not be papered. 

The Youngstown, O., School Board refuses to 
allow a saloon within 300 feet of a school building. 


The School Board of Council Bluffs has appro- 
priated money to purchase flags for all the schools. 


The motion before the Yonkers, N. Y., School 


Board to provide type-writers for the schools was 
lost. 


The Hamilton, O., Board has sold $40,000 worth 
of bonds to Blair & Co. of Wall St., New York, for 
$41,393.50. 

There is a constitutional provision in West 
Virginia which forbids colored pupils attending 
white schools. 

The School Board of Newark, O., has engaged a 
teacher of the Delsarte system of physical culture 
for the schools. 

The School Board of Boston has usked the coun- 
cil for $25,000 for the purpose of putting fire-escapes 
on school houses. 

The total amount of desposits in the school 
Saving Bank of Lock Haven, Pa, during the fall 
term was $940.40. 


The Committee on high schools of Somerville, 
Maas., is contemplating two sessions in the high 
school instead of one. 

The School Board of Boston voted down Mr. 
Sargent’s motion to have flagson all public schools 
raised every school day. 


G. T. Hewlett was unanimously re-elected clerk 
of the board of New Haven, Ct., for the ensuing 
year at a salary of $1,600. 


The City Council of Nashville recently passed a 
bill requiring the Board of Education to hold its 
business meeting publicly. 


By the law abolishing the old and creating new 
wards, the city council and the school board of 
Dayton, O., are Republican. 

The school board of Battle Creek, Mich., has 
hired a truant officer for four weeks, to work under 
the direction of the superintendent. 


The music teacher at Salt Lake City resigned, 
and the board purchased 27 music charts for $275 
to save employing another instructor. 


William E. Baubie, attorney for the Detroit 
Board of Education, has decided that all school 
supplies are covered by the free text law. 

The German-Americans of Cleveland, O., fear 
that under the new Board of Education, the study 
of German 1n the schools may be curtailed. 

The School Board of Michigan City, Ind., has 
forbidden the raising of funds for any purpose 
whatsoever from the pupils of the schools. 
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BERNARD GOLDSMITH, 
Regent State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


General Reynolds, of Rochester, N. Y., says there is 
no act of which George H. Thomas post feels so 
proud as the donation of flags to the schools. 


Mr. Roche, of Quincy, Mass, recommends that 
the sub-committeeman and Superintendent engage 
teachers without referring to the Committee on 
finance. 

The compulsory education} committee of the 
Chicago School Board is finding many more chil- 
dren under 14 years of age at work than at first 
imagined. 

The School Board of Olympia, Wash., is discuss- 
ing anew high school. J. C. Rathburn and §. H. 
Barbee are in favor of home labcr and home ma- 
terial for the building. 

The Malden, Mass., School Board has adopted 
the followisg rule: “No teacher shall read or dis- 
tribute any advertisement, or allow any to be read 
or distributed in any of the schools.” 


The School Board of Columbus, O., voted to em- 
ploy a competent instructor of physical culture to 
train the teachers in the work, and to devote ten 
minutes of each session to the exercises. 


The board of trustees of the library and the 
board of education of Cincinnati are having some 
difficulty in arranging the powers and duties of 
each in the management of the public library. 


The Topeka, Kans., school board is planning for 
$125.000 for a new high school. This sum will cover 
the cost of the building, tha ground, the heating 
and ventilating apparatus and the furnishing of the 
building. 

Tbe Board of Education of New York received a 
petition from 120 citizens asking the Board to aid 
in the stricter enforcement of the laws regulating 
the location of saloons in the neighborhood of 
school-houses. 


The janitors’ salaries of twelve room buildings of 
Akron, O, have been raised to $60 per month. 
$2.50 a month will be deducted for each room while 
unoccupied, the janitors to receive $50 a month 
during vacation. 
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The merchants of Syracuse, N. Y., complained fy 
the Board of Education that the teaches vers Bell. 
ing supplies to pupils. 


The matter of extra pay for teachers doing ext, 
work was brought up by Superintendent Blodget 
of Syracuse, N. Y., and referred to the finang 
committee. 

The Board of Education of Del Norte county, Cg), 
having neglected to file their oaths of office accor. 
ing to law, the Supervisors at their last m 
declared the offices vacant and appointed a ney 
board. 

Mr. McCoy, attorney for the Omaha School Boay 
decided that the Board has the right to purchay 
flags from the school funds “if the board decidy 
that they are essential to the instruction of th 
children.” 

The matter of empowering the Commissioners g 
Syracuse, N. Y., to appoint janitors in their om 
wards, the janitors to remain under the control ¢ 
the principals, was referred to the committee 
rules and regulations. 

Commissioner Gerard of New York City will pm 
pare a bill for introduction at Albany providing 
that commissioners appointed to condemn school 
sites shall only receive $10 a day, and be allowed 
to serve only ten days. 


The School Board of Upper Alton, O., has acted 
adversely on a popular petition to submit to vote, 
at the spring election, the question of making th 
selection of the members of the school board elect 
ive instead of appointive as at present. 


The Columbus, O., School Board voted that in. 
surance to the amount of $40,000 be placed on th 
Library building and contents for the period of firs 
years at the rate of $18 per thousand, the insurane 
to be with not less than five companies. 














The 576 pupils enrolled in the Coushohocken, Pa 
schools deposited #76.12 in thé saving fund during 
December and $259.03 during January. Th 
amount deposited since September is $777.16, The 
pupils now have about $2,000 in the fund. 


The tuition for non-resident pupils in Rome,\. 
Y., is $15 a year. President Sutton says thata ma 
living outside the school district and paying taxe 
on property inside the district might receive a & 
oan on the tuition to the amount of the tax paid by 

im. 

Geo. W. Daly, of Cleveland, the inquisitor ap 
pointed to ascertain if all property subject to ta 
ation for school purposes is taxed, discovers thi 
about $200,000 worth of outlying railroad properly 
subject to the school tax has not been placed @ 
the tax duplicate. 


Commissioner Hood, of Newark, N. J., reco 
mends that $5,000 be set aside for truant officers” 
be employed by the board. He says his ream 
for making this motion was that officers appointel 
by law, and under the control of the Police Depart 
ment, do not do the work thoroughly. Adopted 


The Kansas City, Mo., Board has asked fi 
$100,000 bonds to be voted for new school-hous 
The proposed bonds are to be of the denominatio# 
of $1,000 each, dated May 1, 1892, running tweétl] 
years from date, payable in the city of New York 
and to bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent 
annum, payable semi-annually on the first days! 
May and November in each year. 
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Sheldon’s Studies in American History 


By Mary Sheldon Barnes, formerly Professorof History at Wellesley College, and Earl Barnes, M.8., professor in Leland Stanford University. / , 


COMMENDED BY 


Moses Coit Tyler, Prof. History, Cornell University; A. M. Wheeler, Prof. History Yale Uni- 
versity; C. H. Smith, Prof. History, Yale; David Starr Jordan, Pres. Leland Stanford University; 
Lucy Salmon, Prof. History, Vassor College; H. P. Judson, Prof. History Minnesota State Uni- 
versity; Edward D. Neil, Prof. History, Macalester College, St. Paul; Geo. L. Burr, Associate in 


History, Cornell University; and many others. 


On the Laboratory method. Many illustrations from standard sources. 
Half Leather, 420 pp., $1.12. Special rates for introduction. 


Publishers, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., 


——Published Last October.— 
Public Schools, Duluth, 





Schools, Philadelphia (Central H. 8.) Juneau, Wis., 
Co., Ill., Oswego N. Y., St. Cloud, Minn., Oshkosh, Wis., Mankato, Minn., etc: State 
Madison, Wis., Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kas., Converse College, Spartanburg, N 


ADOPTED BY 


Minn., Bellevue, 0., Jersey City, N. J.. Houston, Tex., = 
Stromsburg, Neb., ete; Normal 


University of Deseret, Salt Lake City, etc. etc. 


Send for Circulars. 


BOSTON, 


Bibliography, index, ete. 


A Teacher’s Manual in preparation. 


NEW YORK, 





Full series of maps. 








CHICAGO, LONDY 
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BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 
By W. H. Bgaou. 

Tas Woman’s Manvuat or ParuiaMENTARY Law, 
with practical illustrations especially adapted to 
women’s organizations, by Harriet R. Shattuck; 
published by Lee & Shepard. Cloth, 75 cents. 
This manual is not intended to take the place of 

works upon parliamentary practice but to supple- 

ment them. It is especially valuable to women 
forming clubs or organizations where it is import- 
ant that meetings be conducted properly. The 
thousands of women conducting organizations will 
find the little book just what they need. The facts 
are given briefly, with a summary at the end of 
each chapter. Among the subjects included are: 
how to organize a meeting; calling to order; ad- 
dressing the chair; election of officers; model of a 
eonstitution and by-laws; the order of business; 
how to make, second, state, and put motions; con- 
testing and yielding the floor; different methods of 
yoting; tie votes; re-consideration of votes; ways 
toamend; motions to adjourn, to lay on the table, 
to postpone, and to commit; the committee’s duties 
and its report; questions of privilege, and questions 
of order—all carefully explained and illustrated. 

We do not hesitate to suy that this is the best book 

of its kind we have seen. 


Tae Leapine Facts or EnGuisu History, by D. H. 
Montgomery, Ginn & Co. 


This text book on English history is already well 
known. The principal events in the story of Eng- 
land are well told. ‘The book is well calculated to 
awaken an interest in the life of the island kingdom 
with which our own country has held such peculiar 
relations, and from which are derived so many of 
ourcrstoms, institutions and laws. While many im- 
portant events are but briefly touched upon, the 
manner of the narrative is such as to lead to fur- 
ther reading and study of English history. 


Enctish Worps, Charles F. Johneon, Professor of 
—_ Literature, Trinity College, Harper & 
rothers. 


An elementary study of derivations, a needed 
and suggestive supplement to many little books on 
the study of words. The student in geography and 
history, as well as the professional philologist, will 
find much that is valuable in this book. The deri- 
vation of names of persons is especially valuable in 
furnishing clews to historical events and customs. 
Geographical names indicate the thought of the 
first settlers. Salem was to be the earthly realiza- 
tion of “the new Jerusalem.” A plea is entered for 
the retention of Indian names of places. There is 
poetry as well as history in the study of words. 


Lasoratory MANvuAL OF CHEMIsTRY, Armstrong & 
Norton. American Book Company. Price 50c. 
This is a brief and yet quite complete text-book. 

Experiments precede the statements of principles, 

and these experiments are of a very suggestive and 

practical character. Facts and principles learned 
in this way are most apt to be remembered and 
ready to be applied. The arrangement is excellent 
and all statements are clearly made. The book 
_ well arranged tables for qualitative anal- 


‘Tak anp Tank, a tale by Samuel W. Cooper. 
The Jewish Publication Society of America. 


An interesting story of school life a hundred years 
0, at St. Denis, Kennington. It reminds one of 
Tom Brown at Rugby. It narrates the trials of a 
manly young.Jew, Moses Montefiore, who by calm 
Persistence in well doing, and showing on all occa- 
tions the greatest respect for his teachers, acknow- 
kedging their’ authority, lived down distrust and 
dislike to himself and his chums as Jews. He is 
identified as the philanthropiet, Sir Moses Monte- 
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fiore, who in his old age held in his hands messages 
from many lands and peoples, that told him of the 
reverence he had won, not from his own race alone, 
but from those who, in the days of his youth had 
counted all men of his nation as enemies. The 
story is well written and is bright, pleasant and 
profitable reading for school boys, and others as 
well. 


Tue History anv ScrencE or Epvoation, William 
. —— M. 8. American Book Company. Price 


Many books have been written on Methods, Ped- 
agogy, Theory and Art of Teaching, etc. But 
there was room for one more. There is nothing 
attenuated about this book. It is the work of an 
accurate scholar, a successful teacher, a sound and 
logical thinker. There is not a superfluous or a 
dry sentence in it. It is written in plain, transpar- 
ent, vigorous English, and written because the au- 
thor had something to say. It discusses the devel- 
opment of faculties and the principles and methods 
of. teaching with rare judgment and true philoso- 
phy. It evinces extensive research in the educa- 
tional condition of ancient nations. Some of the 
facts stated will open the eyes of those who have 
supposed that the science of teaching is the pecu- 
liar possession of late years. The progress of learn- 
ing is traced down to the present time. There is 
given a view of the educational systems of modern 
nations with some valuable statistics. The entire 
book is of the most practical and suggestive char- 
acter. No teacher sincerely devoted to his work 
can help being awakened, broadened and encour- 
aged by studying this comprehensive review of the 
science of teaching. 

The book has already been adopted in some of 
the leading Normal schools of the country. 


Cycutoprpia or History, Vou. I. John B. Salden, 
New York. 


The first of a work in two volumes, another of 
the series of standard publications at low prices, 
by this house. It is neat, brief, and at the same 
time quite comprehensive. We wish the type were 
larger, but it is clear and plain. Space is econo- 
mized by the free use of abbreviations. An aston- 
ishing amount of reliable information carefully ar- 
ranged is condensed in this volume. 


WHAT SUPT. ANDERSON SAYS. 


“The New Model First Reader has just been re- 
ceived. I take this first opportunity of expressing 
my hearty commendation of this work. Iam glad 
to find a book for children which gives legitimate 
regard to those attractions inseparable from all 
healthful, intellectual efforts in children. The 
book is not only artistic and tasty, but is so appro- 
priately furnished with things that make children 
happy, that the progress in reading will be relieved 
of much of that serious humdrum which taxes the 
ingenuity of the most successful teacher. I believe 
in making the reading book attractive to the child. 
More than this, however, may be said for the New 
Mode!) First Reader. It contains in its arrange- 
ment, in the progressive development of the vocab- 
ulary, all the good features of tbe best primary 
reader. The words in the first twenty lessons are 
admirably selected and presented in sentences 
natural in style and as interesting as first lessons 
can possibly be made. The book will be highly ap- 
preciated by progressive teachers, and, as a lady of 
experience and success remarks, by progressive 
youngsters too. Yours truly, 

W. E. ANDERSON, 
Supt. of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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AN UNPARALLELED OFFER. 
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FACE TO FACE. 





Hon. John Ogden, State Superintendent of Pab- 
lic Instruction of North Dakota, says: “I regard 
the American Scuoot Boarp Journat anew de- 
parture in journalism, and a vastly improved one. 
It brings boards of education and individual edu- 
cators face to face to an extent never before at- 
tempted. With all our other state papers and 
national magazines we need this as a universal 
link; binding business, education, literature and 
news in one common bundle, and so attractive as to 
make it a real treat. Every county superintendent, 
leading teacher, and business man in our state 
should take it, if possible.” 


PRIMARY HELPS IN HIGHER METHODS. 


The Kindergarten Magazine is bringing out the 
latest suggestions in progressive primary work. The 
experiments being made by Col. F. W. Parker’s 
primary department at Cook County Normal School, 
as given by Miss Griswold, are attracting wide- 
spread attention. It also contains special practical 
lessons in occupation, gifts, music, delsarte, model- 
ing, color, etc. The Mother's Department gives 
home helps, nursery lessons, games, stories, songs, 
etc. Write for particulars concerning special 
mother’s work and reading circles. Rates, $1.50 
per year. On trial three months, 30 cents. Address 
THe KINDERGARTEN, 277 Madison St., Chicago. 





ABOUT DUPLICATING APPARATUS. 


All softs of appliances for duplicating come and 
go, but the old reliable Hektograph sells right 
along. New schemes are offered and some people 
buy them, then throw them away and go baek to 
the Hektograph. There’s no use telling our read- 
ers what it is, for everybody knows. It’s simple, 
it’s cheap, it’s faithful. It will save you lote and 
lots ot work. See ad. elsewhere in this number. 


MORE PREMIUMS. 


To persons securing new subscribers to 
the AMERICAN ScHooL BoarD JOURNAL, at 
$2.00 per annum, before July Ist, we will 
make the following unparalieled offer of 
premiums: 

FREE TRIP TO EUROPE, on oneof the best 
ocean steamship lines, for 100 names. 


Brcycte, of the best make, for fifty names. 


Liprary, $50.00 worth of books to be 
selected by the agent, for forty names. 


RrF.ez, Marlin Repeating, for forty names 
Manufactured by Marlin Fire Arm Oo., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Camera, Tourist Magaznie. The latest 
camera with excellent lens and shutter, for 
thirty names. Manufactured by Jas. H. 
Markley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Konak, No. 1 Eastman with 100 exposures 


and case, for twenty-five names. Manufae- 
tured by the Eastman Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


OFFICE DESK, for fifteen names. 


Boox cask, revolving for twelve names. 
Manufactured by the American Desk and 
Seating Co., Chicago. 

Dictionary, Webster’s International, in- 
dexed, for ten names. Published by G. & 
©. Merriam & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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NON-CORRODING. 


For the next sixty days from date of this publication we will give 40 per cent. off our printed list on 


i" Not injured by freezing. 


RIRE’S PREMIUM SCHOOL INE, 


In five-gallon kegs. Goods returned at our expense if not satisfactory. This offer made merely to introduce{ourjgoods. 


H. D. KIRK & Co., 59 So. Canal St., Chicago. 
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TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY” 


HARTFORD, CONN. 

















Hon. Morgan G. Bulkeley, (Governor State of Connecticut, ) President. 


Assets Jan. 1, 1892, $37,397/238.05! Surplus, Mass. Standard, $6,002,009 


An Unrivaled Record. Over 40 Years Solid Suece 
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Officers pledged to good management in the sum of; $1,250,000! Seuee 
Surplus proportionately greater than that of any other Company! 
Has paid to its-policy holders constantly increasing dividends for the past seventeen years. NO OTHER LIFE ComPs Sie 
CAN SHOW THIS RECORD! 
The Limited Payment Terminal Endowment is the best policy contract written by any Company. te FY 
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Men of integrity and ability (with or without experience) who can write Life or Accident Insurance 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 123 and 125 LA SALLE STREET. . 


MILWAUKEE OFFICE, 89 WISCONSIN STREET. 


‘THOS. R. LYNAS, ° MANAGER. Full 
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